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A PERSONAL WORD. 


In view of the kindly congratula- 
tions of the past few days which were 
spoken by the alumni of the Semin- 
ary by his fellow-workers and his 
friends, and in recognition of equally 
kindly letters received by him from 
near and distant respondents, the pen 
that usually fills this page of Tur 
Paciric begs leave to express its cor- 
dial appreciation and grateful sense 
of obligation. The divine Providence 
which brought me to California plac- 
ed large opportunities before me. 
Not only were there many lines of 
activity at my hand, but these lines 
of activity were always laden with 
a hope of a greater and brighter 
future for this my adopted common- 
wealth. Then I found such a noble 
band of brethren in guidance of the 
young churches. They were willing 
to share the common trust with me. 
They were willing even to let me 
share with Dr. Benton that chief ser- 
vice of training the young men to 
become the pastors of the people. 
That service is its own reward. But 
the reward loses nothing to my heart 
because it has pleased them and the 
young men to express so abundant 
satisfaction in the way the service 
has been rendered. That expression 
makes me as aware of deficiency as 
it does of my great privilege. Truer 


or more generous friendship man} 


could not have than that which these 
scholars of mine have shown from the 
first day till now. Every tidings that 
the years bring me of their faithful 
work in the dear kingdom of the 
Saviour brings me perpetual cheer. 
May faithful work increase ! 


According to not a few testimonies, 
“to Dr. Alexander Whyte is fairly 
due the first place among the preach- 
ers of Scotland.” If that be so, what 
has been the meat on which he has 
fed? One who has made a character 
study of him speaks of his “having 
-made shoes in Thrums,” and having 


Remit 


there among his own neighbors as a 
boy won their confidence and their 
appreciative expectation. It is desir- 
able, all of us know, that a minister 
should have good report of them that 
are without. But ought not candi- 
dates for the ministry to earn, while 
they are in their boyhood or young 
manhood among their fellows, a rep- 
utation for character and some spe- 
cial ability? Once in a while, of 
course, men do not show promise 
early, but rather the contrary. Some 
ministers, who have afterward done 
excellent service, were scape-graces 
when they were boys. But that is 
not the normal type whence we are 
to seek the future leaders of the 
churches. Let him who would apply 
at the seminary or the conference 
bring from the community where he 
was born or has been reared the 
commendation of ordinary, as well as 
lettered folks, that he has the stuff in 
him for this greatest of callings. 

Now a word as to the Scottish 
preacher’s after-culture. He has 
been called, says the writer in the 
Nonconformist, “a specialist in sin.” 
That is rather a strange quality in a 
popular pulpiteer of to-day. But a 
clear and deep insight into sin does 
fit a man for the evangelical work. 
‘He told me all that ever I did” was 
one secret of Christ’s power over the 
heart. Many a hearer has said to 
himself, as he listened to the gospel: 
“That preacher means me; I wonder 
if he knows about me the sin which 
has easily beset me.” Of course, Dr. 
Whyte must be a thorough student 
of the Scripture else he would not 
have this sharp and profound moral 
penetration. But he is also a stu- 
dent of the Puritan classics, the works, 
for example, of John Bunyan, and 
even of the mystics like Behmen and 
Law. But he does not confine him- 
self to such reading. He studies 
character in the delineations of it by 
the great writers; for instance, he 
told his people that he had read Car- 
lyle’s “Frederick” three times, and 
was at it again. This power to read 
the heart and illustrate it from close 
inspection of representative men 
needs to be cultivated by our preach- 
ers in California. History and biog- 
raphy at their best should be much 
in their hands. Never were these 
branches at their best more than 
now. 


“It certainly,” says Christian Edu- 


cation, “is a new thing in Congrega- 


tionalism that a candidate should de- 
signedly summon a council so con- 


| where 


stituted that a majority thereof should 
be ministers who had never attended 
either a college or seminary.” But 
is there not some danger that there 
will come to be quite large vicinages 


could not find any other sort of 
neighboring ministers to summon? 
While, of course, the question where 
‘a man obtained his training is not 
the test of his fitness, still the church- 
es should insist on ample evidence 
that there is an all round fitness for 
the great office. Any tendency other- 
wise needs to be guarded with per- 
petual vigilance. 


— 


It seems infelicitous that the com- 
mencement at San Anselmo and Oak- 
land should occur on the same week. 
The exercises at San Anselmo were of 
unusual interest in the installation of 
four Professors—Drs. Mackenzie,Day, 
Minton and Landon. Dr. Mackenzie 
is chairman of the Faculty, while 
Rev. Dr. Edward Graham is President 
of the Board of Directors, and con- 
ferred the degrees upon five young 
men who graduated this year. Our 
summer school at Oakland was able 
to enjoy on its last day a lecture from 
Professor Day upon “The Critical 
Moments in the Life of Isaiah,” and 
on Sunday, the 21st, President J. K. 
McLean had delivered the annual 
missionary address at San Anselmo. 


“ Protestants,” says Dr. Cuyler, 
“should not be apists of the papists.” 
—tThe Presbyteries are voting quite 
numerously against the federation 
scheme.——_We see that Professor 
George I’. Moore of Andover Semin- 
ary has at last been dismissed from 
Presbytery to Association.—The 
action of the Foreign Board in the 
Presbyterian church in reducing the 
estimates of its coming year from 
$1,015,000 to $900,000 is significant. It 
means the times are hard, of course, 
but also that Providence is teaching 
fresh lessons of administration. 
Some say “the convention idea” is 
overworked in the Christian Endeavor 
Societies.—At last “the Messiah” 
Schweinfurth, near Rockford, IIl., has 
been arrested.—The historian, S. 
A. Gardiner, tells us that he has not 
been able to find any authority for 
the saying so often attributed to 
Cromwell, “Trust in God and keep 
your powder dry.”——_The Rev. Ben 
Helm, “one of the most highly es- 
teemed ministers” of the Presbyterian 


church, South, having embraced the| 


teaching of entire sanctification in 


the present life, Presbytery decided 


a candidate for settlement} 


that his views were contrary to the 
standards, and he found fellowship 


in the Methodist Episcopal church. — 


Surely that is an error, if it be one, 
that errs on virtue’s side. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


The times seem sadly out of joint. 
Something is wrong. Let us turn 
from sad and shocking results to 
causes. The old prophet Amos, with 
his anointed vision, saw things from 
a true standpoint. He saw the in- 
evitable consequences of sin and cor- 
ruption. The prophecy of Amos is a 
book for statesmen to study—for us 
all to study. 

We are apt to look upon manuv- 
factures, commerce, agriculture, splen- 
did cities, financial resources, and if 
there be prosperity along these lines, 
we say, “All is well.” Weare too apt 
to forget that it is the moral condi- 
tion of society which is the true 
measure of prosperity. 

If there be sin and corruption in 
high places or low, if greed of gain 
shuts out the love of humanity, if 
there be oppression of the poor, if 
those who have wealth and power 
disregard the toiling masses, if so- 
ciety winks at wickedness, if it cease 
to cry out against what is character- 
ized as the foibles of polite society, 
if it cease to frown upon all evil, up- 
on that which judgment and .con- 
science tell us is wrong, if it begin to 
call evil good, and good evil, we may 
_ sure the day of visitation is not far 


Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 


forth death. There are very few peo- 
ple who, if they saw the end of wrong 


courses, would ever venture upon — 


them. It is a lack of tone and resist- 
ing power that invites physical ma- 
laria. So it is a lack of tone that in- 
vites moral malaria. We need a re- 
vival among all professed Christians 
that will make them bear witness to 
morality. It is time for plain speak- 
ing, for high living and for rigorous 
dealing. Moral standards must be 
lifted higher. | 

Do we not see, in short, the same 
spirit to-day that the old prophet 
Amos saw twenty-seven hundred 
years ago, making the Ephah small 
and the shekel great? ‘The warnings 
of God through the prophet Amos 
my well be taken home by us to- 

ay 

God sends his letters of reproof 
and rebuke. Let us open the letters 
and read the message. These Israel- 
ites scorned reproof. “He that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” Great calamities 
should remind us that something is 
wrong. Trouble should be God's 
school-master, to bring us back to 
righteousness. 


Mail steamers leave for J 7 May 
4th, 14th and 25th. 
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@onimunication 


SITTING DOWN WITH JESUS. 


Those who would feed their souls 
must often sit down with Jesus. In 
the upper room at Jerusalem the 
- disciples sat with their Master at 
the board as he blessed the bread 
and brake it and gave it unto them. 
Not for bodily nourishment, but for 
the feeding of the soul and the in- 
bringing of spiritual strength and 
comfort did Jesus give this bread 


unto them. Herein lies one precious 


significance of the Sacramental Sup- 


per; it is the nourishment of a 


Christian’s faith and love through 
partaking of Christ's broken 
body,” which becomes to him the 
very bread of life. | : 
But not only on one day of espe- 
cial service must the believer feed 
his soul; he must constantly be 
coming out from the world’s empty 
table of mockeries.and sit. down in 
uiet heart-communion with the 
eemer. Don’t you remember the 
scene at the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand on the cliff above 
Lake Gennesareth? There was the 
hungry multitude. The anxious 
disciples worry the Master with such 
questions as: “ Whence have we 
bread for so many; shall we go into 
the villages and buy?” “No,” replies 
the omnipotent Jesus, “command the 
multitude to sit down.” They do so 


in long lines upon the verdant grass.. 


He takes the five loaves and two 
fishes out of the rustic lad’s basket 
and begins to distribute. The 
meager provisions grow and grow 
and grow until not only are all the 
thousands abundantly fed, but there 
is a surplus of broken food to fill a 
dozen baskets. 

There is something akin to this in 
our spiritual experiences. We often 
worry, like the disciples, about the 
best means of feeding our own 
souls, or of bringing the Gospel 
bread to needy souls around us. We 
invent new methods, we try all 
manner of devices. We get up at- 
tractions in the sanctuary and Sab- 
bath school; we go into all sorts of 
villages to buy. Oh, if we would 
only sit down with Jesus, and accept 
what he bestows, with his rich bless- 
ing on it! Oh, if congregations 
would only sit and receive the 
Gospel of Life from their own Shep- 
herd, and pray over it and practice 
it! If teachere would only aim more 
to keep their classes sitting quiet at 
the feet of Jesus, to take in His 
truth, and to think about it! And 
if all of us would only make more of 
meditation and communion with 
Christ, and more of listening to the 
still, small voice of the Spirit, we 
should be far more healthy and 
vigorous Christians. 

The most industrious farmer must 
go in occasionally from the plow or 
-hot harvest field to sit down at his 
table and nourish his weary frame. 
When an army corps comes in sight 
of the enemy after hours of hard 
marching they must sit down awhile 
by the camp-fire and replenish their 
wasted strength by food and drink 
before they are able to make the 
impetuous charge, and to drag the 
heavy guns into the thunder storm 
of battle. 

So every Christian toiler must 
needs recruit his spiritual strength 
by sitting down often with Jesus to 
meditate, to pray, and to come into 
close communion with the Master. 
Christ himself had his Olivet of 
retirement. His disciples spent many 
an hour in quiet converse with him 
on the lake side or under the olive 
trees, listening to his voice, and 


drinking in the inspiration of his 
presence and his grace. | 

The healthy Christians and the 
ones best fitted for hard service are 
those who feed most on Christ, not 
only at the Sacramental table, but 
every day do partake of the Bread 
of Life. To him the loving Saviour 
is continually saying, “If ye abide in 
me and I in you, ye shall bear much 
fruit.” 

And let us remember that in 
order to be instructed we must sit 
down much with Jesus. The trans- 
cendent truth of the new birth was 
revealed to Nicodemus when he sat 
as an inquirer at the Saviour’s feet. 
The woman at Sychar found the 
“Well of Salvation” only by waiting 
to be taught by the great Teacher, 
when she went only to fill her “water 
pot,” and came back with an 
enlightened and refreshed and con- 
verted heart. 

In every church there are Marthas 
who are intensely busy in religous 
activities and who achieve many 
happy results. But the Martha side 
of the Christian character is only 
one side. The best disciple cannot 
be always pushing through the 
round of excitement and zealous 
activity. There must be a Mary 
side to the character also, and the 
most zealous worker needs to have 
instruction, prayer, reflection, and 
heart converse with God, or else he 
will become noisy, superficial, and 
shallow. Like Mary, he must sit 
down with Jesus, and gain deep 
views of his Saviour and himself. 
If he would fill his soul he must come 
often to the Fountain-head of wis- 
dom and grace. Oh, busy Marthas, 
in your round of teaching, visiting, 
working, planning, and almsgiving, 
go often to recruit your strength 
and to learn your duty by taking 
Mary’s lowly place at the feet of 
your loving Saviour. 

Let us ever bear in mind that the 
most effective preachers and philan- 
thropists have been those who 
waited humbly and hungrily for the 
guidance and grace which the Lord 
Jesus gave them. As examples of 
this fact let me point you to the 
apostles, and to Augustine, Luther, 
Paschal, Calvin, the Wesleys, Wilber- 
force, Paysop, Bunyan (the wonder- 
ful allegorist). All these master spir- 
its drew their inspiration from a daily 
communion with their divine Lord. 

And finally let us remember that 
in our hours of sorrow the one place 
for consolation is at the feet of 
Jesus. On that bosom the beloved 
disciple leaned. There is also room 
for us. Where the afflicted sisters 
of Bethany sat we may sit down too, 
and hear the heavenly voice say, 
“T am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” How sweetly fall the prom- 
ises from His lips, “Lo, I am with 
you alway. My faith I give unto 
you.” “Let not your heart be 
troubled. I go to prepare a place 
for you that where I am ye may be 
also.” 

Then let our perpetual invitation 
be, “ Lord, abide with us, for it is 
toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.” Mrs. W. G. M. 

SAUSALITO. | 


According to the new Baptist year 
book for 1895, there are in the Unit- 
ed States 37,910 Baptist churches; 
3,637,421 members, an increase of 
140,483 over the number reported 
last year. Number of ministers re- 
ported 27,091; value of church prop- 
erty, $80,285,034. 


David M. Stone, so long editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, New York, 
died April 2d in Brooklyn, aged 77 
years. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S RETURN TO ENG- 
LAND. 


BY T. BOWICK. 


The ubiquitous interviewer captur- 
ed the General, as he landed from 
the Paris at Southampton, and man- 
aged to obtain a good many facts, 
as well as some impressions, from 
the veteran traveler. 

They had had a delightful voyage, 
and the Paris (a state-room of which 
was placed at his disposal, free of 
charge) was a beautiful boat. Thank 
God, he was in good health, though 
while abroad he had a week of mild 
dysentery, and three weeks of not 
very mild la grippe. “ But,” he add- 
ed, “I fought my way through it all, 
and did not miss a single appoint- 
ment.” 
tioning about the tour itself, and as 
the private secretary had kept strict 
accounts of engagements, there was 
no difficulty in discovering that the 
General, since he left England on 
the 11th of September, has traveled 
21,610 miles, addressed between four 
and five hundred thousand persons, 
suffered 217 press interviews, answer- 
ed 216 letters, given 345 addresses, 
traveled 453 night and 1,035 day 
hours. This was not a bad 25-weeks’ 
record, and the General, turning to 
his son, with a laugh, “ You’ve work- 
ed me pretty hard between you.” On 
Sunday afternoon, in crossing the 
Atlantic, he was invited to address 
the passengers, and did so, with the 
Bishop from British Columbia pre- 
siding over the large meeting in the 
saloon. 

“Mormons welcome me? I should 
think they did!” he replied to an ex- 
clamation. “That immense temple 
was placed at my service, and they 
told me there were ten thousand peo- 
ple present. I never had an audi- 
ence that seemed more interested in 
the social schemes which I explained 
to them.” The tour next embraced 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, the Pa- 
cific Coast to Victoria, and Vancouver 
Oity, thence per Canadian Pacific to 
Toronto and Buffalo, finishing with 
Boston and New York. 

As to the purpose of the journey, 
and in answer to a query whether it 
was the establishment of new sta- 
tions, General Booth said that this 
was not his mission, but, as a matter 
of fact, many social institutions on 
his general plan were established in 
the cities as a momento of his visit. 
Such as what? Well, cheap food de- 
pots and shelters, which he found 
were wanted, though not in the same 
proportion as at home. No; he saw 
nothing like our London East End— 
at least, not to the same degree; but 
the seeds are there and the harvest 
is coming along. “I told them al- 
ways, added the speaker, “that my 
methods are the only ones for deal- 


ing with these submerged popula- 


tions.” 

“ Have I found a site for my over- 
sea colony?” he said, repeating my 
own question. “Definitely, I have 
not, but I have been deeply interest- 
ed in Canada, and am very much 
drawn towards the Northwest. This 


Jis so much the case that I shall have 


& commission of investigation as soon 
as the winter is over, and on that re- 
port I shall decide. 

“Tf I can only be satisiied with re- 
spect to the climate, I have no ques- 
tion that my most sanguine dreams 
and ever so much more will be real- 
ized. In fact, I have openly said 
that there is over there a possibility 
of making another New England and 
Massachusetts, and I say it again.” 
Questioned as to any particular local- 
ity upon which he had cast his eye for 
an oversea colony, the General men- 


y 


Then came some cross-ques- | 


tioned Alberta. That seemed to him 
the place; it had timber, coal in 
plenty, game, and minerals in parts; 
there was room there for millions of 
people. Yes; undoubtedly the win- 
ter was severe, but you did not feel 
the cold as in England, and the 
bountiful summer, coming as it were 
in a sudden burst, made amends. 
When any one talked to him of 
“dumping down” his submerged, he 
had to explain that he should look | 


care, and intended to conduct his 
emigration on scientific principles; 
the people would be prepared here, 
watched over, helped, and taken care — 
of afterwards, and he was confident 
the advantages gained would be 
ample repayment. 
Altogether General Booth was de- — 
lighted with his trip, and he thinks 
the Americans are a more religious 
people than we are. 
good humoredly heckled, and by 
none more than a meeting of some 
200 journalists in Chicago. “Will 
General Booth tell us what he thinks 
of a legal Sunday?” was one ques- 
tion from the gallery at a public 
meeting. “The Salvationists have 
seven Sundays in a week” was the 
answer. One person in the audience 
put a poser when he demanded of 
General Booth whether in his edition 
of the Bible for family reading the 
text, “Let everything be done decent- 
ly end in order,” was preserved. 
“Why,” retorted the General, “that 
is a favorite text of the Salvationists, 
and we always endeavor to conform 
to it.” 

“How did America itself, General, 
impress you ?” 

“I cannot overstate the feeling that 
came over me on the tremendous re- 
sources of the country and its great 
possibilities for the future. Just as 
I cannot look upon the Salvation 
Army and see what it is without 
thinking of what it is going to be, so 
do I feel about the future of that 
great Republic across the seas.” 

The great official reception by the 
mass Of the Salvation Army will be 
held next week, when the Albert Hall 
and other of the very largest places 
in London will be filled to their ut- 
most capacity. 

Lonpon. 


One ungarded hour may be the 
ruin of the soul. When fire touches 
gauze, it is too late then to interfere; 
you must not let it touch it. The 
delicate flower cannot be revived 
after you have left it exposed for an 
hour to the frost. One stroke is 
enough to ruin the rose beyond all 
hope of restoration. After one has 
drifted unguardedly into the rapids 
above the Niagara Falls it is too late 
to be rescued; he must plunge over 
the awful precipice. When a spark 
has fallen on the powder we need not 
clap our hand upon it to prevent an 
explosion. It will do no good. In 
an unguarded moment passion may 
be kindled beyond control, and irre- 
parable ruin may be wrought. 


Against evil thoughts “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” Thougbts 
will break out. “As one thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” A corrupt imag- 
ination corrupts character. We can- 
not think evil without becoming evil. 
If the story of any moral fall could 
be written we would see that the 
apostasy began in cherishing wrong 
thoughts. Guard well the springs 
of life.—/Sel. 


The nearer we get to our Heaven- 
ly Father the more are we disposed 
to look with compassion on perish- 


ing souls. | 


after his people with the greatest — 


He was often _ 
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~, WORD FOR THE OLD TESTA- 
‘MENT. 


“He lives most who thinks most, | 
feels the noblest, acts the best.” It. 


has been said that life in the Old 
Testament was measured by its ex- 
tent, by length of days; in the New 
Testament by its fulness, or its inten- 
sity. There is truth in this, and yet 
it is only measurably true. There 
were some saints in the Old Testa- 
ment whose aspirations wenj up- 
ward towards the fulness of joy that 
is in the presence of God and the 
pleasures that are at his right hand 
forever more; and who could say, 
exultingly, “ whom have I in heaven, 
but thee, and there is none upon 
earth that I desire besides thee.” 
There is too much disposition to 
think slightingly of the Old Testa- 
ment; but that is a result very large- 
ly of ignorance. We sometimes hear 


the disparaging expression, ‘ Oh, that 


isin the Old Testament!” Well, if it 
is @ precious truth of revelation, 
what matters it, whether it is in the 
earlier or in the Jater portion of that 
blessed Book? Our Lord’s estimate 
of the Old Testament was very differ- 
ent from that of these “ advanced 
thinkers.” He always spoke of it 
reverently as the “Word of God,” as 
“the Scriptures which cannot be 
broken.” He rested his claim to be 
the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world, upon the Old Testament. 


Meeting two of his disciples on the 


day of his resurrection, who were 
perplexed by all that had occurred 
on those three memorable days, how 
did he solve their doubts and re- 
establish their faith? “Beginning at 
. Moses and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded to them in all the Script- 
ures the things concerning himself.” 
Notice the repetition of the word “all.” 
“Moses and all the prophets,” and “in 
all the Scriptures.” He showed them 
that the Old Testament, from Genesis 


to Malachi, is full of references to 


himself; or, as the angel said to John, 
“The testimony of Christ is the spirit 
of prophecy.” Again, in his last in- 
terview with the eleven, before his 
ascension, he said unto them: ‘‘These 
are the words which’ I spake unto 
you while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses and 
in the prophets and in the psalms 
concerning me.” There we have it 
again—“in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the psalms’— 
that is in the entire Old Testament, 
“concerning me.” Why, then, is it 
that this Old Testament is a sealed 
book to so many, a book where there 
is no Christ, and whose pages are a 
medley of legends and fables, or a 
mass of promiscuous documents with- 
out unity, and possessing only a 
measure of divine authority? The 
answer may be found in the verse 
following the words above quoted: 
“Then opened he their understandings, 
that they might understand the 
Scriptures.” Neither higher criti- 
cism, nor lower criticism can under- 
Stand the Scriptures and discern 
Christ as the Alpha and Omega of 
the Bible, unless they have some- 
thing more than natural insight and 
human learning, to open up to them 
the glorious intent and meaning of 
this divine Book. Christ is the 
“treasure hid in the field”-of the Old 
Testament, and, when once a man 
has found that treasure, he will be 
willing to part with all that he has 
for the possession of the field that 
contains it. He will-no longer use 
disparaging language about the Old 
Testament. | 


Again, look at the practical truths 


of revelation, and see how their roots 


run back into the Old Testament. 
The Golden Rule—what is that but a. 
precious summary of the Old Testa- 
ment, a sententious embodiment of 
its vital substance and spirit. Our 
Saviour, when he uttered that sub- 
lime maxim, which no. prince of this 
world’s wisdom had ever even conceiv- 
ed, ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you,” added, “For 
this is the law and the prophets.” As 
the orange is but the concentration 
of all the rich juices which are in 
the roots and trunk of the orange 
tree, so the Golden Rule is the con- 
centration of the spiritual sap which 
flows through the Old Testament. Its 
animating spirit is expressed in that 
sublime rule, so perfect and yet so 
brief that you can carry it in the 
vest-pocket of your memory for the 
guidance of your life. The direction 
to love our enemies in Kom. xii: 20: 
“ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head”—how many know 
that that is a quotation from the Old 
Testament? (See Prov. xxiii: 21, 22.) 
One more remark, and one or two 


more quotations, will close this article, \ 


which might be indefinitely length- 
ened out. How full the writings of 
the apostle Paul are of references to, 
and quotations from, the Old Testa- 
ment! He bases the whole gospel of 
the crucified and risen Saviour which 
he preached upon those ancient, in- 
spired writings. “For I delivered 
unto you, first of all, that which I 
also received—how Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried and rose 
again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures.” ‘According to the 
Scriptures!” —the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament-—-that is the refrain 
which runs through all the testi- 
movies of apostles, evangelists and 
of Christ himself as to the original 
source of that gospel which they 
preached; that gospel which is to 
all them that are saved the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. Senex. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 


House on Thursday, April 4, 1895. 
Among the communications from for- 
eign lands which received the consid- 
erate attention of the managers were 
full annual reports from the Society's 
Agencies in China, Turkey, Brazil, 
Siam, and Korea, from the Bible So- 
ciety’s Committee for Japan, and the 
Bible Society of France. Mr. Loomis 
reported from Yokohama that up to 
the 19th of February 70,211 separate 
gospels and 1,449 New Testaments 
had been distributed among the sol- 
diers of the Japanese army. The cir- 
culation of Scriptures in China dur- 
ing 1894 by the American Bible So- 
ciety amounted to 305,715 volumes, a 
greater number than ever before. 
Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, appropriations 
of funds for conducting Bible work 
in foreign lands during the coming 
vear were made to the Society's 
Agencies in Siam and Laos, in China, 
in Brazil, and the Levant, to the Bi- 
ble Society's Committee for Japan, 
and to the Bible Society of France, 
amounting in the aggregate to $99,- 
025. Grants and consignments of 
books were also made to the value of 
about $4,114 for circulation at home 
and abroad. The issues from the Bi- 
ble House during the month of March 
were 64.349 volumes. The total is- 
sues from the Bible House during the 
year ending March 31st, not includ- 
ing those issued in foreign lands 
were 947,608 volumes. 


UNORTHODOXY. 


BY REV. 0. A. HUNTINGTON, 


Brother Baldwin's article in the 
recent Pacirio moved me to speak. 
There have been very few good men, 
men of true convictions and of hon- 
est, independent utterances, who 
have not experienced the bitterness 
which the tongue of slander by innu- 
endoes and back-handed insinuations 
is able to inflict. The cry of unor- 
thodoxy has in it more that is dia- 
bolical than any other that bigotry 
and religious intolerance ever invent- 
ed. It crucified the Lord of glory, 
beheaded his inspired apostles, and 
kindled the fires of martyrdom in ev- 
ery age since. It split the church of 
the Puritans in twain a hundred 
years ago, and drove one-half of it 
off in a tangent into Unitarianism by 
methods and under a type of preach- 
ing that nobody practices or ap- 
now. Less than fifty years 
ago it attempted to put a gag in the 
mouth of Horace Bushnell by an ar- 
raignment, trial, and conviction of 
heresy, @ man whose shoes not one of 
his persecutors was worthy to stoop 
down and unbuckle. On his book, 
“God in Christ,” in which he dis- 
counted the tritheism of the current 
theology, claimed the unity of the 
Godhead, revealed under three man- 
ifestations, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, each a revelation to the world 
of the same eternal one, Almighty 
God. On this Book the Hartford 
Association pronounced him a here- 
tic, “a heathen man and a publican,” 
unworthy of fellowship. The names 
of Dr. Hawes and Dr. Hewit, those 


staunch defenders of orthodoxy who/ 


led the crusade, are no more conspic- 
uous in the galaxy of New England 
divines, while that of Bushnell takes 
rank as a star of the first magnitude 
as preacher and author among evan- 
gelical scholars of this age. Chan- 
ning had much the same experience 
fifty years earlier. He was contem- 
porary with Jonathan Edwards, by 
whom he was ordained in the ortho- 
dox church, in which he preached 
with great acceptance until, repelled 
by the unreasoning dogmas of that 
day, he went with all his light, his lit- 
erature, and his love over into the Uni- 
tarian fold, and in spite of the mis- 
siles of orthodoxy, of which he was 
ever after the target, he continued 
down to extreme old age to be one of 
the brightest of Christian luminaries. 
If in the orthodox church to-day no- 
body would want to turn him out, for 
the reason that now a man’s religion 
and his usefulness are measured not 
by his ethical theories, but by the 
question whether or not he be cloth- 
ed upon by the garments of righteous- 
ness seen in the life of Jesus Christ. 
This it is that wins human hearts to 
the love and practice of the truth, 
and not orthodoxy trimmed and ad- 
justed to correspond with some hu- 
manly constructed standard. 

I don’t care to know what a man 
thinks. I want to know what he is in 
the make up of his spiritual charac- 
ter and religious habits.: If he is 
wise to win souls into the kingdom 
and cast out the devils of unright- 
eousness in the name of Jesus, Con- 
gregationalists say, “Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is on 
our part.” 

Orthodoxy means straight thinking. 
It has no fixed meaning. It fur- 
nishes no abiding rule of faith. It 
was one thing in the days of EKd- 
wards and Channing; it is quite an- 
other thing now. Then, all Method- 
ists, from John Wesley down to the 
bumblest circuit rider, were unortho- 
dox; now, nobody is more orthodox 


than the Methodist church, and no 


other is more vigilant in guarding 
preachers against any and all inno- 
vations that tend to modify the es- 
tablished creed of the church. 

I once knew a very orthodox Con- 
gregational deacon whose wife pro- 
posed as & matter of curiosity to go 
to a Methodist camp-meeting, gather- 
ed in a neighboring town a few 
miles away. The deacon thought a 
moment, while his face, much elong- 
ated assumed a very solemn air, and 
then responded, “My dear, what 
would you do if the children should 
ask permission to go with you? You 
could not give consent, and how dare 
you propose to go yourself where 
you dare not let the children go?” 
This is no fiction. I was knowing to 
all the circumstances, and I speak of 
it to indicate what orthodoxy meant 
in our own church sixty years ago. 

I know an ex-pastor in this State 
who had in his church an old-school 
Presbyterian, who, at some time in 
his life, had been a ruling elder, from 
the ingraining effect of which office 
upon the mental and moral character 
of the man very few ever recover. 
Once a ruling elder, always a ruling 
elder. Being scarce of material for 
filling the offices of the church, this 
man was chosen deacon. Things 
went on smoothly for a time. But 
the deacon had been schooled in the 
hyper-Calvinism of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, and insisted that 


interpretations of the Bible that do 


not harmonize with that standard and 
with the orthodoxy of a hundred 
years ago are unscriptural, and must 
be antagonized on conscientious 
grounds. The pastor, who was well 
up in the modern symbolism of the 
Bible, preached that the phenomenal 
representations of heaven and hell 
are all spiritual realities, that the 
kingdom of God is within the soul, 


and that the lake of fire and brim- — 


stone is a symbol of the tortures of 
the convicted spirit suffering under 
the lashings of remorse; that resur- 
rection means emancipation of the 
immortal spirit from the earthly 
house of its tabernacle, and that at 
death it goes instanter to God who 
gave it. 

The pastor, weighed in the balance 
of the ruling elder, was found want- 
ing. He ignored the letter, and 
sought to bring out the true spiritu- 
al significance of the Word. The 
Deacon’s orthodox soul was vex- 
ed from Sunday to Sunday with the 
unorthodox teaching of his unortho- 
dox pastor. His dissent from the 
preacher’s modes of thought resolved 
itself into the bitterness of personal 
enmity. He absented himself from 
all the ordinances of the church, 
saying, “I want the Bible preached as 
it reads, and I will hear no man 
preach that fails to preach it as it 
reads.” He was vindictive, malicious, 
unneighborly, uncouth and very un- 
christian—all to vindicate orthodoxy 
and punish his unorthodox pastor, 
and succeeded in making the pastor- 
al relation so uncomfortable that 
the minister resigned his office,against 
the protest of the whole Society, with 
the exception of a little knot of or- 
thodox people. 


— 


George Eliot says in one of her 
stories that “the only failure a man 
ought to fear is failure in cleaving to 
the purpose he sees to be best.” It 
is just here that many a man reaches 
his trial and makes shipwreck. Tem- 
porizing with evil, vacillation in the 
presence of duty, trimming calcula- 
tions in the face of an overshadowing 
wrong—these have wrought mischief 
incalculable and entailed a stifled 
conscience and a blighted heart.— 
(Sel. 
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PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
COMMENCEMENT. 


| REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 

The past year in the history of the 
Seminary has been one marked by 
steady progress. The faculty have 
all been at their posts, the number of 
students has been larger than the 
year before, the spirit of work has 
been strong, and a good degree of 


guccess been attained in every de- 


partment of the Seminary’s life. For 
the first time a course of lectures 
upon “Sociology” has been given. 
Biblical theology has also been intro- 
duced as a part of the course. In- 


struction in the English Bible has 


been regularly given by Rev. J. H. 
Goodell. Rev. Geo. B.- Hatch has 


met the students once a week for el- 


ocution and voice building. The 
classical course has been re-arranged 
upon # more logical scheme, and 
some improvement has been made in 
every department of study. The li- 
brary has been somewhat increased, 
both by purchases, and by some 
splendid gifts. It has been a year of 
outside work by the faculty, to some 
extent. Prof. Lluyd has given regu- 
lar instruction in the Sunday-school 
lessons in San Francisco. Prof. 
Goodell has gathered in an “annex” 
of ladies, who pursued English Bible 
studies with the Seminary students. 


Prof. Foster has delivered a course of 


lectures before the two Oongrega- 
tional colleges at the north upon 
“The History of Protestantism.” The 
students have been regularly at work 
every Sunday in several parishes and 
mission stations in the vicinity, under 
the supervision of the President. 
And not least of all, it has been the 
first year of the presidency of Dr. 
McLean, who has put new vigor into 
innumerable things, and begun plans 
for the enlargement of the work of 
the institution in various directions. 
His resignation from the pastorate of 
the First church of Oakland, which is 
just announced, will make his service 
still more effective another year. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


When the term drew to an end, 
therefore, and the time of examina- 
tions came, it was to be expected 
that a good showing would be made; 
and such was the fact. The junior 
class in Hebrew, whose examination 
always serves as & kind of general 
test for the scholarship of the Semin- 
ary, stood the fire of questions 
well, and showed a fair acquaintance 


with the elements of the language. 
In systematic theology the answers 


of the young men were definite and 
correct. They understand well the 


examination than the class sustained. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Plans had long since been made 
for expanding the “institute,” which 
had been held for two years, into a 
“Summer School” of Theology, and 
these were this year carried into par- 
tial effect. The coming of Dr. Her- 
ron to Oakland upon an engagement 
at the First church, which was unin- 
tentionally put in the seminary com- 
‘mencement week, necessitated some 
modification of-original plans, and it 
was finally determined to hold only 
two lectures daily, and to make these 
rather reviews of the entire field in 
several departments than strictly lec- 
tures of instruction, as was at first 
‘planned, The attendance was good, 
reaching several times seventy-five 
persons ‘at the lectures; and upon 
other occasions rising to nearly twice 
that. number. The ministry about 
the bay was naturally moet largely 
represented. But two home mission- 
aries were enabled by the kind- 
ness of friends to come, one journey- 
ing from the distant Modoc county, a 
distance of five hundred miles; anoth- 
er from Butte county. | 

The illness of Professor Nash de- 
prived the school of his valuable lec- 
ture upon “Recent Methods in Chris- 
tian Work,” which was to have open- 
ed the program. In his place Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy lectured upon “Job as 
a Modern Book.” The following is a 
syllabus of the lecture: 


JOB AS A MODERN BOOK. 


Job has been much written about, 
but not yet viewed as a modern book. 
We may entitle our discussion, “Some 
Literary Features of the Book of Job, 
Showing its Immortal Freshness and 


We leave to one side its chief prob- 
lems—why Job was so _ afilicted, 
though pleasing to God—and consid- 
er what it says about nature, man, 
God, and such modern notions as are 
present phrases of these all inclusive 
categories. 

1. Under nature, the poet’s use of 
natural phenomena is most full and 
striking — sky, air, light, darkness, 
wind, storm, thunder and lightning 
all reveal God. Always the physical 
fact has moral significance. His re- 
semblance to Wordsworth in this; 
his impressive use of the aurora, or 
dawn, not as a physical phenomenon, 
but as a moral agent; harmony of 
this with modern pedagogy as sug- 
gested in title of Herbart’s book, “The 
Ethical Revelation of the World the 
Chief Function of Education”; com- 
parison with Ruskin—all this, how- 
ever, is not scientific statement; spe- 


great doctrines of the evangelical | cial passages often so considered dis- 


system. The illness of Professor 
Nash prevented any examination in 
his department, but the frequent 
rhetoricals during the year had given 
to his associates opportunity to see 
how patient and thorough his in- 
structions were. Inthe English New 
Testament the young ladies pressed 
the young men hard, even if they did 
not carry off the palm. The careful 
and comprehensive work of the exe- 
getical department in both the Old 
and New Testament was made mani- 
fest by the examinations in Job and 
in the Greek Gospels. The middle 
class in church history had evidently 
covered the ground, under the in- 
struction of Professor Mooar, with 
diligence and success.. Owing to the 
fact that Biblical theology was first 
introduced iuto the Seminary this 
year, the senior as well as the junior 
class took this branch, and this unit- 
ed nearly the entire Seminary in one 
class. The Professor declared after 
the examination that he had never 


cussed. Browning and Milton as 
helping the argument; also Herder, 
« Spirit of Hebrew Poetry”; compari- 
son with the very modern poet, Ten- 
nyson, in “Higher Pantheism.” The 
animal kingdom in Job used in illus- 
tration; its great range. 

2, Man—his life and creation, his 
quality and condition, his mental at- 
titudes to great themes, his worship 
and dogmas, his social relations and 
economic ideals—in all, Job very 
modern; ¢.g., his manliness and thor- 
oughgoing honesty. Revelation, in- 
terpretation, authority, orthodoxy, 
doubt— all modern questions; all 
within view of author. How Job 
reaches his conclusions; the “friends” 
fail him, and his faith projects—an 
advocate and witness. The God of 
orthodoxy, as his relentless enemy, 
forces him to prophesy the God of 
man’s deepest instincts and affections, 
as men of to-day do. Authority is 
that of self-consciousness (Stearns’ 
* The Evidence of Ohbristian Experi- 


heard a better or more accurate oral 


Kinship withOurOwn and EveryAge.” 


quickener of faith, as with Browning, 


and “Sartor Resartus,” which latter 
much resembles Job. In social rela- 
tions and economic ideals it is in ad- 
The book speaks 
also of “the doctrine of the cross”— 


vance of our day. 


life through dying. — 

3. God. He reveals himself to 
Job not to answer his query, but to 
show him himself. The answer is 
personal to Job’s heart and satisfies. 
So to-day we are re-asserting the su- 
pra-rational elements in religion; that 
the secret things belong to God; that 
our doubts are to be met by a person- 
al revelation, not by philosophy, or 
‘speculation, or the schools (See Bal- 
four’s ‘Fundamentals of — Belief”; 
Kidds’ “Social Evolution,” etc. as 
marking this movement and tendency). 
“God is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things.” 


BIBLIOAL THEOLOGY. 


The opening lecture on Tuesday 
morning was by Professor Foster upon 
“Biblical Theology.” The Protestant 
reformation gave to the world the 
science of history. The most inter- 
esting department of Church history 
was not begun till the middle of the 
last century, when Semler ushered 
into existence the science of the his- 
tory of doctrine. Our own century 
pre-eminently an historical century ! 
Critical methods are diligently em- 
ployed. It is inevitable that these 
should be applied to the Bible, and 
they produced Biblical theology, 
which endeavors to answer the ques- 
tion, What did the Biblical writers 
teach when their productions are 
viewed from their own standpoint 
and in the light of their own times? 
Another historical science which has 
grown up side by side with Biblical 
theology is the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament books. It is nec- 
essary that the Biblical theologian 
should take his stand in reference 
to this discipline. The general idea 


of a documentary composition of the} 


Pentateuch is to be accepted. More 
reserve about the proposed assign- 
ment of dates to the different docu- 
ments to be maintained. After some 
note of the literature of the subject, 
the lecturer passed to the results of 
the study, among which he mentioned: 
(1) The fact of a supernatural revel- 
ation will be made more clear. (2) 
The idea of the progressive character 
of the Oid Testament revelation will 
be illustrated and confirmed. (3) 
The religious element in the Israelit- 
ish national life will be made more 
prominent; this in distinction from 
the legal and external, which is too 
much exaggerated in much of our 
thought. (4) The tendency of Bib- 
lical theology will be to modify the 
results of the extreme higher criti- 
cism. The faithfulness of the early 
history to the historical requirements 
of the situation, and the fundamental 
agreement of the documents in 
thought, will rescue the history and 
prevent the divulsion of the docu- 
ments. 


HOW TO STUDY PROPHECY. 


Professor Lloyd then followed with 
a lecture upon “How to Study Proph- 
ecy, of which the following is the 
syllabus: 

The importance of prophecy, as 
seen from the position it occupies in 
Scripture, apologetics and in the pul- 
pit—The subject deserves careful, 
scientific study. Such a study it does 
not usually receive. The perversion 
of prophecy by the public teachers 
of to-day, e. g., Adventists, Plymouth 
brethren and evangelists. The com- 
mon misuse of the prophecies re- 
specting the second coming of Jesus 
Christ. 


prophecy requires that we Classify 
New Testament prophecies. The three 
classes—those uttered by someOld Tes. 
tament person and fulfilled in some 
New Testament character; those spok. 
en by some one in the New Testa. 
ment and fulfilled in some individuag) 
named in the New Testament; those 
delivered by some speaker in the New 
Testament, but of whose fulfillment 
we have no biblical record. This last 
class cannot be accurately interpret- 
ed,,unless we have acquired the art 
of interpreting them by the study of 
the relations existing between the 
fulfillments of the prophecies of the 
first two classes to their respective 
prophecies. The interpretation of 
the fulfilled prophecies constitutes 
the proper preparation for the com- 
prehension of the unfulfilled prophe. 
cies. The method illustrated in de. 


cies realized in John the Baptizer. 


1. A minute comparison of the 
“voice” prophecy of Isaiah xl; with 
the “Messenger”and “Elijah” prophe- 
cies of Malachi iii: i; iv: 5, 6. 

2. A minute comparison of the ful- 
fillment of each of these prophecies. 

3. A study of each prophecy from 
the view-point of Isaiah and his 
readers, “Whom did they see, etc. ?” 

4. A study of each prophecy from 
the historical view-point—that of the 
identifier, and from our own stand- 
point. 

Conclusion— Prophecies are con- 
ditional, general (not personal and 
local); may not be fulfilled at all, and 
may not be fulfilled in the form ut- 
tered; may be fulfilled in one person 
as well as in another. Prophecy is 
not a safe territory for the dogmatist. 


“HIGHER ORITICISM IN A NEW SETTING.” 


tures of Wednesday with a lecture 
upon “Higher Criticism In a New 
Setting.” The following is the sylla- 
bus: 

Higher Criticism—better, literary 
criticism is the study of a piece of 
literature as to age, author, charac- 
ter and intent, style and language, 


use it aright for life and teaching. It 
is a perfectly legitimate study, as 
much #0 as Biblical Theology, etc. 
Its method and value illustrated by 
the Epistles of Phalaris. Our per- 
sonal interest in it pedagogical, that 
it may aid us to teach the Bible; all 
spiritual insight presupposing men- 
tal activity. Some axioms of peda- 
gogical science showing its necessity. 
The Bible is literature; literature a 
record of life and and ministering 
life; in Bible of divinely-inspired and 
guided life. 
to the arts—sculpture, painting, mu- 
sic, literature. To the Bible as liter- 
ature we may bring two tests: 1. 
Scientific, as Higher Criticism; 2. 
Art-criticism, viewing Bible as an art 
product. Science seeks reality; art 
seeks truth. Truth is reality—an ob- 
ject of sense or thought plus the im- 
pression which it makes. The fact 
and the feeling about the fact. 
Truth aims at self-expression rather 
than exact objective representation. 
Difference between science and art 
illustrated in numerous facts of latter 
as expression. Literature as expres- 
sion by means of art. Discussion and 
application to Old Testament. Dr. 
Jas. Denny quoted. As art, litera- 
ture is ideal, taking form and color 
through the imagination. The high- 
est of the arts, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, Illingworth, Dr. Body, Dr. 
C. R. Brown, Professor Driver. 
Chronicles, as pivotal, showing the 
use of the subjective, or ideal, or 
personal element added to the bare 


ence’). Doubt is ever the present 


The proper method of studying 


fact to give it emotional value and 


tail by the study of the three prophe- 


Professor Lovejoy opened the lec- — 


that knowing its true value we may — 


But literature belongs 
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commentators on Chronicles in attest- 
ation. ‘Thucidydes’ “speeches” com- 
with the Chroniclers. Paint- 
ing selects its own facts and treats 
them in its own way, seeking to ex- 
ress inward conception of them; 80 
literature idealizes in the line of 
facts, but moralizes them according 
to inward impulse. Spénser, Keats, 
Shakespeare, Milton, R. L. Stevenson, 
Peter, Paul, James, Stephen. Effect 
of viewing the Bible, especially Gen- 
esis, as “scientific.” Huxley, etc. 
This view of the Bible is in har- 
mony with the Reformation theory 
(though not with the later, scholastic, 
st-reformation one), with Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingli, Baxter. It puts the 
emphasis as ever-living, 
not dead; heart language, not schol- 
ar’s lingo; addressed to affections 
and spiritual sensibilities, not to the 
intellect; to be built into life and 
character, not into schemes of dogma 
and systems of opinion. It keeps it 
ever open for all men, of ready ap- 
proach to minds of all grades; free 
from the veneer of the schools and 
the stiffening varnish of the sects; 
every man’s book and no man’s weap- 
on. God’s greatest gift but one. In 
the light of this co-ordination of. the 
Bible with life and all of life, Higher 
Criticism takes its place as servant, 
not master—a blessing and not a ter- 
ror. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THINKING. 


Prof. Foster lectured next upon 
“Current Theological Thinking.” He 
said that the interest taken ten years 
ago in eschatological questions, pro- 
voked by the “Andover movement,” 
had now practically subsided, with- 
out introducing any special change 
in our eschatological opinions. The 
effort made at Andover to bring for- 
ward the “Christian consciousness” 
had resulted in more change. It was 
at first quite suspected, as an effort 
to set up a subjective, in place of the 
objective, Scriptural standard of 
faith. But Prof. Stearns, in his “Ev- 
idence of Christian Experience,” put 
the matter in a better light. He 
sought to show how Christian knowl- 
edge is verified by experience and 
converted into certainty. He did not, 
however, give a satisfactory method 
for ascertaining what Christian expe- 
rience with reference to any subject 
is, which was left for Principal Fair- 
bairn, in his “Place of Christ in The- 
ology,” to do. The scientific history 
of Christian doctrine is the means of 
gaining a view of Christian expe- 
rience. The tendency of sociological 
studies to emphasize the natural and 
to lead to determinism, and the influ- 
ence of this tendency upon theories 
of the will, were next discussed. A 
pretty extensive review of Dr. James 
Denney’s lectures before Chicago 
Seminary was given, showing that he 
maintained upon all the main topics 
of theology the old evangelical posi- 
tions, in constant antithesis to the 
School of Ritschl. The famous No. 
IX lecture led to a discussion of the 
general subject of the Scriptures, in 
Which the reviewer saw a tendency to 
émphasize more than formerly the 
old doctrine of the “witness of the 
Spirit.” Anti-supernaturalism does 
not seem to be coming into church 
circles in any considerable degree. 
Principal Fairbairn’s book was still 
further reviewed, for its positive con- 
tents, and its decided similarity at 
many points to what is called “New 


England divinity,” was exhibited. 


® modern discussions upon the na- 
ture of Christ-were next reviewed, de- 
parture being taken. from the Ando- 
Yer professors’ book upon the “Di- 
minity of Christ.” After some detailed 


constitute it trath or art. Some late 


view of modern “kenotic” theories, | 
the lecture closed as follows: 

“Upon the whole, then, our review 
is reassuring to the lover of evangel- 
ical truth. The effect of modern 
thought upon the system of evangel- 
ical theology has not been to modify 
any of its essential positions. Oriti- 
cism has affected our view of the 
Scriptures, but the great fundamen- 
tal idea of revelation has not been 
abandoned, nor that of inspiration. 
The tone of the times is less dog- 
matic, more tentative, somewhat hes- 
itating upon certain points, a little 
less metaphysical, a little less careful 
to maintain entire consistency at ev- 
ery point. It is, in a word, a tem- 

r borrowed from natural science. 
Doubtless there is much confusion of 
thought among us. The people, and 
the thinkers, too, often seem like 
sheep without a shepherd. They do 
not seem to know their way them- 
selves, and they seem to lack the in- 
stinct to select good leaders,if there 
are any such in existence. The char- 
latan and the reactionist. both get a 
hearing, and both avail themselves to 
the full of their opportunity. But 
whenever~+a stand has to be taken, 
whenever any one of our proper lead- 
ers gets ready to say what he himself 
deems a decisive word, it is found to 
be conservative and reassuring. Thus 
the church is slowly mastering the 
situation. She will come over into 
the new period, the period of induc- 
tive thought, of attention to facts, 
with safety, and she will undoubtedly 
derive from it the freshness, and 
breadth, and soundness which always 
spring from an attention to facts, and 
a great increase of practical power, 
as well as of mental satisfaction. The 
church of the twentieth century will 
be both wiser and more useful than 
that of the nineteenth. She will also 
be nearer the Church triumphant ” 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES ACCORD- 
ING TO ST. PAUL. 


Thursday morning opened with a 
lecture by Prof. Lioyd upon “Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures According to 
St. Paul.” The following is the syl-. 
labus: 

Three subjects presented in this 
topic: First, the Scriptures, their in- 
spiration, and the relations of these 
two as taught in the epistles of Paul. 
We are not, therefore, to study the 
relations of the Holy Spirit to the 
prophets, apostles or saints, but bis 
relations to the writings of these 
men. | | 

We are not discussing the fact, na- 
ture, extent, etc, of revelation. We 
may have a revelation without a writ- 
ten record of it. The authority of 
Scripture is not under consideration. 
This rests upon the authenticity of 
the facts of Scripture rather than 
upon a theory, or even the fact of 
inspiration. Our topic is the relation 
of God, of the Holy Spirit, to the 
composition of the books of our 
Bible. | 

The Pauline terms applied to one 
or more books of the Bible—“the 
Word of God,” “the law,” “the com- 
mandment,” etc.—have no reference 
to any written book. “The Gospel” 
always denotes the oral gospel, which 
in Paul’s epistles is distinguished 
from the epistles themselves. ‘The 
Book of the Law” does not denote in 
the original (Old Testament) any of 
the Old Testament books (Gal. iii: 10 
with Deut. xxvii: 26). The useof the 
term “Scripture” not of a book, but 
of a particular passage from a writ- 
ten book. “The Scriptures” used of 
only the separate books of the Old 
Testament. Proper rendering of 
II Tim, iii: 15, 16. The interpreta- 


tion of I Cor. ii: 13 shows that it re- : 


fers only to the oral gospel. II Tim. 
iii: 16 is, therefore, the only passage 
which touches on the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the written books of 
our Bible. Its proper rendering, 
“Every written passage (writing) God 
breathes is also (c.f. V. 15) profitable,” 
ete. Our term “inspiration” is deriv- 
ed from the Latin translation of the 
Greek word “God-breathed.” The 
meaning and force of this term as 
shown by its derivation, usage, and 
also by analogy. A “God-breathed 
writing” is a writing (i. ¢., teaching) 
which is made living, efficient for the 
purposes designed to be accomplish- 
ed through that teaching. The word 
“God-breathed” can, therefore, have 
no reference to the words through 
which the teaching is conveyed. _ 
The drift of all the lectures up to 
this point had been rather critical, 
and all had given more or less recog- 


nition to many new lines of thought | 


which may have seemed to some 
to be putting the old founda- 
tions in some peril. It was a fortun- 
ate circumstance that Prof. Goodell, 
in his lecture upon “The English Bi- 
ble in the Nineteenth Century,” 
adopted the following line of thought, 
which put forward the idea of recon- 
struction after criticism. He said, in 
outline: | 

THE BIBLE IN THE CENTER OF OONTROVERSY 

—THE AGE OF THOUGHT. 


Man must think or die. Some great 
thoughts man has refused to consider 
seriously. One is the place the Bible 
is to hold in the activities of men. If 
God speaks, we have no right to 
slight his message more than himself. 
The Bible needs to be unsettled in 
its narrow place given to it by men. 
No need of apprehension as to result. 
If the Bible is crucified, it will rise 
again. Welcome the attacks and 
criticisms of the nineteenth century. 
Out of the assaults it must come to be 
an actual Bible. It must be the book, 
not a book. It must be the Word of 
God, not a word from him. Eighteen 
centuries have not made the Chris- 
tian disciples enthusiastic students 
of the Bible. We have yet to make 
the Bible a “ Thus saith the Lord” to 
men. 

We must have an omnipresent Bi- 
ble. It must cover all needs and 
possibilities in man. It must come 
back to our public education. It 
must become a vital current in gov- 
ernment. The coming position of 
the Bible must be one of universal 
recognition. 

It must be an insistent Bible. It 
can never be merely advisory. Its 
literary quality can never give it its 
insistent power. Fiction must be- 
come practical fact to our moral and 
spiritual natures by the touch of the 
divine use of it. Soul eagerness nec- 
essary in the critic. German ration- 
alism or English agnosticism not able 
to give the nineteenth century an in- 
sistent Bible. The forms of criticism 
in the century coming to judgment as 
to results as well as to methods. All 
biblical work must produce an exalt- 
ed, clarified, intensified Bible. It 
must not only concern itself with 
manuscripts, texts and versions, but 
it must put an actual, omnipresent, 
insistent English Bible into the hands 
of the great masses of people. The 
call of to-day is for men and institu- 
tions that will lead and educate in 
the more devout, thorough and per- 
sistent study of the English Bible. 


DR. MOOAR'S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The lectures of the Summer School 
were very pleasantly interrupted 
Thursday afternoon to observe the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pro- 
fessorship of Dr. Mooar, professor of 
apologetics and senior professor of 


the Seminary. Dr. Benton began 
work as sole professor in 1869. Dr. 
Mooar, who was then pastor of the 


First church in Oakland, resigned, — 
and became associated with him as 


professor of systematic theology in 
1870. During a portion of these 
years, while the Seminary’s funds were 


‘in a low condition, he added to his other 


cares the pastorate of the Plymouth- 
avenue church. After the morning 
lectures a lunch was served in the 
dining-room of the south hall, and at 
one o'clock the chapel of the Semin- 
ary was crowded with a large com- 
pany of friends who came to pay him 
their respects. Among them were a 
number of pioneers, such as Dr. S. 


H. Willey, Dr. W. C. Pond, Dr. J. H. _ 


Warren, President Martin Kellogg, 


Rev. Walter Frear, Rev. John Kim- 


ball, Rev. J. W. Brier. The exercises 
were felicitously introduced by Dr. 
McLean, who remarked upon the 


years of long service which had been ~ 


given by this band of remarkable 
men, as well as by Dr. Mooar, to the 


cause of religion and education upon > 


this Coast, the more noteworthy that 
so much seems in a new State transi- 
tory and evanescent. He might well 
have cited himself, just -closing, 
as be is, a pastorate over the First 


three years. 

President Kellogg spoke upon Dr. 
Mooar’s two Oakland pastorates, at 
the First church, of which he was the 
first pastor, and at Plymouth avenue. 
His work was deep, thorough, per- 
manent and fundamental. To him, 
without derogation from those who 


had labored since, was due the great- 


ness of the Oakland church. Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy spoke for the Semin- 
ary faculty, and dwelt upon Dr. 
Mooar’s literary qualities, the calm- 
ness, moderation, repose; strength, 


harmony and serenity of his style, 


upon his power in exerting a deep 
spiritual influence, and upon his wis- 
dom as an adviser in the counsels of 
the faculty. Dr. Pond, for the trus- 
tees, spoke of his high business qual- 


ities, and upon his heroic devotion to . 


the Seminary, which saved it when it 
fell into financial embarrassment. 
Rev. W. C. Merrill, for the alumni, 
mentioned three elements of great- 
ness in Dr. Movar, his perfect loyalty 
of intellect to the highest, best and 
largest spiritual truth, the pervasive 
character of his religious life, and his 
great simplicity and humility. An 
other alumnus, Rev. L. D. Rathbone, 


recited the story of Dr. Mooar’s long 
editorial connection with Tue Pactiric, 


of which he still is editor-in-chief. — 


Dr. Warren in closing his account of 
Dr. Mooar’s services to the cause: of 
home missions, which began as soon 
as he arrived in the State in 1860, 
said: “If you want to find a man who 
believes in home missions and for- 
eign missions, who has confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of missions, 
who believes it the highest privilege 
given to any person to lay down his 
life for his Master, whether known or 
unknown, whether he labor in school- 
house or cathedral, ecce homo /” | 

Professor Mooar’s reply, filled with 
tender appreciation of the kindness 
of his friends, and with modest dis- 
claimers of what he called over- 
praise, which no one else thought 


| such, is scarcely to be repeated. The 
| whole occasion was worthy of a man 


who for thirty-five years has been 


one of Oakland's principal forces for 
good. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES, 


The exercises of Friday began 
with a lecture by Dr. Mooar, upon 


(Continued on page 9.) 


Congregational church of twenty- 


voiced the love of the alumni ? 
their teacher. Rev. John Kimball 3 
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The refuge of divinest things, 
__. Their record must abide in thee ! 


that -tarry jong at the wine.” 
he 


. 
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Home Circle, 


Our Country. 


On primal rocks she wrote her name; | 
The towns were reared on holy graves ; 

The golden seed that bore her came | 

 Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves, 


The forest bowed his solemn crest 
And open flung his sylvan doors; 
Fresh rivers led the appointed guests _ 
To clasp the wide embracing shores. 


Till, fold by fold, the broidered land, 


To swell her virgin vestments gr- w, 
While sages, strony in heart and hand, 
Her virtues’ fiery girdle drew. 


~ Oexile of the wrath of kings ! 


O pilgrim ark of liberty ! 


First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel, truth, be found; 
Thy right hand fling with generous wont 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound ! 


Let justice with the faultless scales 
_Hold fast the worship of thy sons; 
Thy commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs. 


So link thy ways to those of God, 

- So follow firm the heavenly laws, 

That stars may greet the warrior-browed, 
And storm-sped angels hail thy cause. 


O land—the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong— 
On thine the blessing of the year, — | 
The gift of faith, the crown of song ! 


—Julia Ward Howe. 


A TEMPERANCE SERMON. 
One of the most eloquent temper- 


ance sermons I ever heard—or rather 


saw—preached was delivered some 


ten years ago on the deck of a pro- 
_ peller sailing “to the east’ard,” out of 


the port of New York. The pulpit 
was a forecastle. The audience was 
so much of the ship’s company as 
happened to be on deck. The time 
was on toward midnight of a dark 
night. The music was the weary 
“thump, thump, thumb,” of the screw 
lashing the sullen waters. The text 


~ was that ancient challenge, “Who 


hath woe? Whohath sorrow? — 
he 
preacher was the shattered wreck of 
@ young man. His inspiration was 
delirium tremens. The. most telling 
argument of his discourse was a 
quick, fatal plunge into the dark and 
angry waters of Long Island Sound. 
There was no closing prayer, no 
benediction, no gentle breathing, 
“Go in peace!” It was awful. The 
event sickened us all. I had been in 
conversation with that very man but 
three-quarters of an hour previous to 
his last, mad leap. Sauntering for- 
ward, and engaging in a conversa- 
tion with several individuals, which 
soon took a religious turn, my atten- 
tion was directed toa young fellow 
who gave every evidence of having 
been a hard drinker, and whose 
speech was even then somewhat inco- 
herent. We talked awhile in the 
gloom just abaft the forecastle. One 
remark my new acquaintance then 
made I distinctly recall: “I don’t sup- 
pose there is a harder drinker in all 
Portland than Tam!” What I may 
have said in remonstrance on the 
young man’s mad course I cannot 
now recall. I learned that he had a 
mother in Portland who was waiting 
his return, and doubtless—mothers 
have that way ofttimes, God bless 
them—praying for her absent boy. 


It was less than an hour after our 
conversation just described when 
there sounded sharply on the night 
air the clang of the engine-room 
gong, and instantly in obedience to 
the signal from the pilot-house the 
engine stopped. Everybody on deck 
ran forward to be greeted by the 
startling news, “Man overboard!” a 


cry which once heard at sea lives ever 
afterward vividly in the memory. 

As soon as possible the gathered 
headway of the steamer was checked. 
Quickly a boat was swung outboard 
and lowered away from the davits. 
“Better take a lantern with you!” 


calls out the‘captain, anxious lest the 
| boat should be run down in the dark- 


ness by a Sound steamer whose lights 
showed her to be coming up behind. 
“Never mind us!” the plucky mate 
in charge, bent on saving life, replied 
as the falls were unhooked and the 
boat dropped away astern. 

Moment after moment of anxious 


| Suspense went by while the rescuing 


party searched the face of the gloomy 


_ |deep, and the excited passengers re- 


hearsed among themselves the partic- 


_|ulars of the strange, sad event. It 


appeared that the victim was the 
young man with whom I had had the 


eonversation above referred to, and 


that the case was one of suicide under 
the devilish spur and impulse of 
strong drink. A ship’s officer who 
happened to be in the pilot-house at 


.| the time told how he had suddenly 


seen an apparition of a figure on the 
forecastle, had noticed something 
strange in the man’s actions, but be- 
fore any orders could be given to 
some of the hands to secure him, he 
had plunged desperately off the port 


| bow into the sea. 


No shout of satisfaction at accom- 
plished rescue came back from the 
searching party astern. Evidently, 
the wretched man had sunk like lead 
into the waters. After a fruitless 
search the boat returned, was hauled 
up and stowed inboard; the screw 
began to revolve again, and we, with 
sickened and maddened hearts, were 
off, leaving the form of the mad sui- 
cide coffined there in Long Island 
Sound, with a pitch dark night for 
his pall. | 
_ The temperance sermon had been 
preached, and the service of testi- 
mony was over. It was awful. It 
was a thing to remember all one’s 
life. It wasa thing to tell to others 
as &@ warning for their friends’ sakes, 
if not for themselves, as I am doing 
now. The good Book says of bad 
men: “The way of the transgressor 
is hard” and “the wicked is driven 
away in his wickedness.” Isn’t itso? 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


Professor William James of Har- 
vard, in his text-book on psychology, 
says: “Could the young but realize 
how soon they will become mere 
walking bundles of habits they would 
give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or of vice 
leaves its scar. The drunken Rip 
Van Winkle in Jefferson's play ex- 
cuses himself for every fresh derelic- 
tion by saying, ‘I won’t count this 
time.’ Well, he may not count it, 
and a kind heaven may not count it, 
but it is being counted none the Jess. 
Down among his nerve cells and 
fibers the molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up to be 
used against him when the next 
temptation comes. Nothing we ever 
do is, in strict, scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course this has its 
good side as well as its bad one. As 
we become permanent drunkards by 
sO many separate drinks, sg we be- 
come saints in the moral, and author- 
ities and experts in the practical and 
scientific spheres by so many separ- 
ate acts and hours of work.” 


To hate a man for his errors is as 
unwise as to hate one who, in casting 
up an account, has made an error 


against himself.—| Robertson. 


~ 


ALCOHOL’S CRUEL WORK. — 


that is drunken 
Is outlawed by himself. All kind of ill 
Did with his liquor slide into his veins. __ 
—George Herbert. 

Four young men were riding to- 
gether along a lonely road. They had 
with them a bottle of diluted alco- 
hol, of which in a spirit of friendship 
they drank freely. The poison had 
been purchased at a drug-store under 
the guise of a medical prescription. 
A light admixture of some other drug 
had been added to it by the pharma- 
cist, to cheat the law and avoid its 
penalties. 

The young men had left the little 
village where they had procured the 
murderous compound in apparently 
the most friendly feeling. One of 
them was a married man. A few 
miles from the place of the murder 
his young wife, with her babe, wait- 
ed for the return of the affectionate 
husband and father. | 

It was a very cold night in March. 


and wind had set in, and as it beat 
upon the window-panes of the cot- 
tage the young mother hoped and 
prayed that her husband weuld soon 
return, or that he had stopped at the 
village for the night. But at that 
very moment her husband, wounded 
and bleeding, was freezing to death 
by the roadside. Ina drunken fight 
he had been knocked from his wagon 
and left in a helpless condition by 
his drunken companions to die. 


covered by a neighbor who was pass- 
ing by and taken to his home. He 


from amputation of his frozen lower 
limbs. He made a statement in ar- 
ticulis mortis, which was read-in evi- 
dence in the trial of his companions 
for “involuntary manslaughter.” It 
was the old, old story—first, a drink 
taken in fellowship, another and yet 
another. The demon that lurks in 
every intoxicating cup gained the as- 


tered in maudlin drunkenness arous- 
ed the anger of one of the young 


When the trouble ended one of the 
number lay stunned and bleeding 
upon the frozen ground by the road- 
side. Partially sobered and alarmed 
at what had been done, the other 
three men fled from the place, leav- 
ing their companion to freeze and 
die. Had they moved their un- 
fortunate man to the nearest 
‘house, his wounds were not of so 
aggravated a character as to have 
produced death, but a consciousness 
of guilt, with the unreasoning influ- 
ence of strong drink, made cowards 
of them all. 

In the dying declarations of the 
deceased, his last words were, “Whis- 
ky was at the bottom of it.” Oh, oft 
told tale of crime and woe !—/[ Union 
Signal. 


AN INCIDENT WITH A MORAL. 
Bishop Potter of New York recent- 


not only a moral, but also a reproach 
to many. He said: 

“Several years ago some of us were 
assembled in Calvary church, New 
York, to bear our testimony to the 


ward Washburn. I may venture 
now to violate the confidence of a 
domestic incident which transpired 
then, and which I think you will own 
to have its significance and appropri- 
ateness here. One after another 
Phillips Brooks and others like him 
rose in their places in that crowded 
study to tell. what they owed to the 
genius, to the high spirit, to the un- 


swerving loyalty to duty, to the 


At a late hour a storm of sleet, snow | 


In the early mcrning he was dis- 


lived several days after the shock |: 


cendancy. A thoughtless word ut- 


men. It was followed by a blow. } 


ly related an incident which conveys 


life and influence of the late Dr. Ed- 


splendid courage, to the rare scholar- 
ship, to the philosophic insight, to 
the prophetic utterance of Edward 
Washburn. The testimony was done. 
At the door all the time there stood 
a slender woman, who had stood dur. 
ing his life nearest to him of whom 
we spoke. I never shall forgot her 
face—the passion of it and the pathos 
of it—nor the power, tender but re- 
proachful, with which she spoke, 
when at length we were still: ‘Oh, if 
you loved Edward so, why didn't 
you tell him of it while he lived ?’”— 
[Ex. 


WHERE DO CHILDREN LEARN LYING > 


Chicago kindergarten teacher 
says that mothers come to her so oft- 
en, asking how they shall break their 
children from telling untruths, that — 
she has almost come to think that | 
lying is a national evil. Humiliating 


‘as is this conclusion, its truths can- 


not be gainsaid. 

“IT am so distressed,” said a mother 
to her boy’s teacher, “that Freddie 
could deceive you so. I can’t imag- 
ine why he is so untruthful; his fath- 
er is truth itself, and I am sure no 
one ever heard me tella lie. Call 
him in,” she added, turning to her 
little daughter. 

“He won't come if he knows Miss 
—— is here,” said the child. “Say 
it's grandma wants him,” suggested 
her mother; “that will fetch him.” 

And yet she wondered at her boy’s 


untruthfulness ! 


“Have you a dog?” asked a tax 
collector at another home. 

“Not a dog of any description,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“What about Speck, mamma?” 
asked the little son, appearing in — 
the doorway with a tiny dog in his 

“Cost me two dollars,” laughed his 
father, relating the incident. “Cap- 
ital joke on his mother, though.” — 

Rather a costly joke, involving the 
loss of a boy’s respect for his moth- 
er'’s veracity, and by reflex influence 
lowering his own standard of truth. 

‘You're a half an hour late, Willie,” 
said another mother, “but here’s an 
excuse; give it to the teacher, and 
she won't say a word.” The child, 
who couldn’t read writing, confident- 
ly delivered the note; it was an ur- 
gent request to have him punished, 
@ mean revenge for some trouble he 
had given while being bathed and 
dressed. 

If mean little lies and petty decep- 
tions on the mother’s part are the 
child’s early object lessons, what 
wonder that he soon outstrips his 
teacher, and even shocks her by his 
proficiency in the art.—[Donahoe’s 
Magazine, Boston. 


Empress Eugenie has nearly com- 
pleted her memoirs. 


& 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


BAKING 


‘Most Perfect Made. 
40 Years the Standard. 
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prick that I never heard of. 
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Folks. 


We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done ! 


G. Whittier. 


— 


Trust not to each accusing tongue, - 
As most weak persons do; 

But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true. 


KICKING AGAINST PRICKS. 


The world is full-.of things that 
prick. There are nettles, and bur- 
docks, and thistles, and rose-bushes, 


and raspberry-bushes and blackberry- 
vines which every child knows by 


sight. Then in the South, and out in 
the far West where I live, at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, there are, 
in addition to all these, more than a 


dozen different kinds of cactus which | 


prick worse than anything else in the 
world; and there is a plant called 
yucca, which has long leaves almost 
as narrow as a grass-blade, pointed at 
the end, and as stiff as a knife. Some- 


- times this is called Spanish bayonet 


because its leaves are as sharp as the 
point of a bayonet. They could run 
along way into flesh if they were 
used as weapons. I presume there 
are a great many more things that 
Prob- 
ably no country is without them; I 
am sure we have enough of them in 
America. 

How carefully we move about where 
such things are growing! How close- 
ly we look where we step! LEvery- 
body knows nettles, and will not go 
near a nettle-bed if they can help it. 


.In picking raspberries and black- 


berries, how sharply we look out not 


to get scratched by the thorns! How 


often we see beautiful purple thistles, 
and say to ourselves, “Oh, dear if 
thistles hadn’t such sharp thorns on 
them, I would pick one! And as for 
roses, it has pacsed into a proverb 
about them, “No rose without a 
thorn,” which means that hardly any- 
body ever picked a rose in his life 
without pricking his fingers. The 
only way to handle any of these 
things safely is to wear very thick 
gloves, or else take a pair of scissors 
and cut off all the thorns before you 
touch thestems. This is a great deal 
of trouble, but not so much trouble 
as to have to pick thorns out of your 
flesh, and to bear the pain of their 
pricking. Some thorns are poison- 
ous, and the pain lasts a long time. 
I knew a lady in Colorado who care- 
lessly stepped on a prickly pear plant 
—that is a kind of cactus; it has 
flat round leaves about as large as 
the palm of your hand, and shaped 
something like a mitten, with the 
thumb left off. These leaves are 
quarter of an inch thick, and are 
covered all over with little pricking 
points, as fine as the finest needles; 
these points are called spines; they 
are so fine you can hardly see one 
alone by itself, and it is almost im- 
possible to get one out of your flesh 
if once it has sunk in. This lady 
stepped on some of these leaves, and 
the spines ran through her boot and 
stocking, and went so far into her 
foot she could not pull them out. 
Don’t you believe she was careful 
after that when she walked on the 
plains where the cactus grew ? 

And now what do you suppose is 
the reason I am saying all these 
things bout different sort of plants 
prick? I'll tell you. This is 
@ sermon, and all this first part | ‘ 
ut the plants that prick is the 


text to it. 
Now comes the sermon itself, and 


you see if it doesn’t stick to its text 
better than some sermons do. 


There are hundreds of things in 


|life that are just like these thorny 


leaves and stems that prick. Every 
day we come across them, or they 
come across us. Some of them are 
like the nettles and burdock, just 
mere torments, to get away from if we 
can—ugly-tempered people, and stu- 
pid, tiresome people. I think the 
ugly-tempered people are like 
needles; how they do sting us and 
make us smart; and the stupid, tire- 
some people are like burdocks; how 
they do stick to us when we want to 
shake them off! 

But most of the things in life which 
prick us are like the roses, and the 
raspberries, and the blackberries; 
good things which we want, beautiful 
things which we like to see, and 
wholesome things which it is best for 
us to have; but they all have thorns, 
and if we don’t take hold of them the 
right way we shall surely get prick- 
ed. I will mention one of the things 
I mean, and you will think of dozens 
yourselves. 

Sleep is one. Once I asked a little 
girl what she disliked most of all 
things in this world, and she an- 
swered me, without stopping to think 
a minute: “Bedtime! Bedtime’s the 
thing I hate worst! Bedtime’s the 
meanest thing in all the world!” | 

I didn’t wonder much, for I re- 
member very well how I used to hate 
to go to bed when I was a child. 
But if I had only known then, as I 
know now, that every hour I spent in 
sleep was helping to make me a 
strong, healthy woman, and giving 
my body a chance to grow to its full 
size, | wouldn’t have hated it so. No, 
indeed; I would have gone to bed 
early every night, of my own accord, 
without anybody’s having to coax or 
to drive me. I should have known 
that the more hours I spent sleeping, 
while I was a little child, the better 
time I should have when I grew up. 

But little children cannot possibly 
understand this. They cannot be- 
lieve it when their fathers and moth- 
ers tell them; so they have to be 
made. to go to bed early, no matter 
how much they dislike it. Almost 
every day I see some child being 
dragged off to bed by a nurse or a 
mother; and when I hear it crying, 
and screaming, and holding back, I 
say: 

“Oh, you foolish child, you are 
kicking against the pricks! How 
much harder you make it for your- 
self, as well as for everybody else!” 

Now, I wish every boy and girl 
that reads this would try, for one 
week, going to bed when the regular 
time comes without making any fuss 
about it. Take the bed-time just as 
you take the dinner-time, or the tea- 
time, or the breakfast-time, or some- 
thing that is fixed and settled, and 
that is the end of it. Why, at the 
end of the week you won't think 
much about it. When 7 o'clock 
comes, or 8 o'clock, whatever your 
bed-time is, you will go, as a matter 
of course, and you'll see how much 
happier you'll be. You will save ever 
so many pricks. Try it. 

And it would be just so with all 
the things which children have to do 
which they don’t like to do, and all 
the things which they want to do 
and can’t; all such things are things 
without pricks. If you fret, and cry, 
and tease, that is kicking against the 
pricks, and you get dreadfully hurt. 
If you say to yourself resolutely, 
“Well, it can’t be helped; I’ve got to 
doit. Ill make the best of it.” That 
is taking hold of the thorns the right 
way, and saves all the scratches. — 

There is one more thing to be said 


about this kicking against pricks; it 
always leaves shocking marks on peo- 
ple’s faces. You can imagine how a 
boys’ clothes wouid look if he had 


bles, and had just plunged right 
through, kicking the thorny stems on 
every side. Why, he would look like 
a beggar. His clothes would hang 
in rags and tatters; great pieces 
would have been torn out and left 
behind. 


our souls; and the strange thing is 
that the soul’s clothes always show 
what shape the souls have. The 


|body’s clothes are quite different 


You can have clothes made for the 
body which will quite conceal its 
shape; it may be deformed and ugly 
to look at, and yet good clothes, 
rightly made, can almost cover up 
the deformity. But not so with the 
face, which is the outside garment of 
the soul. | 

If you kick against the pricks of 
life, every kick leaves its mark on 
your face; and if you keep on kick- 
ing, that is, if you keep on frettin g 
and whining, and teasing, and mak- 
ing a fuss about things that can’t be 
helped, bye-and-bye your face will 


be all full of ugly lines and marks 


which are just like the rags and tat- 
ters which would come on your 
clothes if you plunged through a 
bramble-bed every day. 

And you can mend the clothes, but 
you can’t possibly mend a face. The 
scowls and the frowns and the dis- 
contented looks all grow deeper and 
deeper the older we grow; sometimes 
we see old men and women with 
faces so full of such marks that we 
are almost afraid to speak to them. 

“Oh, what a cross old man!” 
“What an ugly old woman! ” we say. 

These are the men and women who 
began when they were children to 
kick against pricks, and have never 
left off. 

And this is the end of the little 
sermon about pricks. 

Did it not stick to its text ?—[ Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson i in Bits of Talk. 


CHALK WARSHIPS. 


Shape pieces of chalk into ships 
planing the bottoms evenly, and use 
matches for masts and smoke stacks. 
Mark some of the ships with black 
ink, and leave the others uncolored. 
Place the rival ships in a pan or 
plate, close to an imaginary line, and 
pour vinegar in between the forces. 
You will hear a sharp, hissing sound 
like escaping steam, and the ships 
will at once move forward, leaving 
tracks of foam in their wake. Their 
speed increases as they near the divid- 
ing line, and they come together with 
a crash and bump, striving to push 
one another out. Sometimes the bat- 
tle is very exciting, the victorious 
side being the one with the most 
ships left in thecenter. The chem- 
istry class may be able to explain 
why the ships are setin motion.— 
Donahoe’s Magazine. 


Josh Billings, or some other equal- 
ly wise man, once delivered a lecture 
to young men in which he advised 
them to keep out of debt if they had 
to borrow money to doit. President 
Cleveland seems to have heard or 
read that very wise advice. He is 
determined to keep the government 
out of debt, even if he has to borrow 
money to do it. 


Bobby was inspecting the new 
baby for the first time, and his dic- 
tum was as follows: “I s’pose it’s 
nice enough what there is of it,” he 
said without ,enthusiasm, “but I’m 


sorry it ain’t @ parrot.” 


been in a bed of nettles and bram-|- 


Now, our faces are the clothes of} 


WHICH WAS MOST POLITE ? ' 


One day last week a beautiful 
young girl rustled into a cable car 
and sat down with her companion. 
Her dress, of pure white serge, was 
fresh from the dressmaker’s, and 
looked the embodiment of dainty 
freshness. Her little gloved hands 
held a white parasol, tied with a knot 
of yellow ribbons, and reminded 
one of a great white lily with golden 
center. Of course the car was crowd- 
ed, and among the passengers were 
some of those Italian laborers that 
are now doing the rough work of our 
great cities. 

Picturesque creatures they are if 


one sees them at a distance, with | 


their shaggy heads and great, melan- 
choly eyes that look as if they were 
always longing fora glimpse of the 
sunny skies of Italy, but malodorous 
and to be shunned if one has to sit 
next them for a half-hour, and that 


evidently had to do. 


“T think it is dreadful,” she whis- 


pered to her companion. “Why 
don’t the company refuse to let such 
creatures on the car; or, if they must 
ride, I should think they could stay 
in thesmoker. He will ruin my dress 
if Itouch him, I know. Just see how 
he stares at me!” 

And so he did, his great eyes light- 
ing and softening as they fell on the 
girl’s fair beauty; and then he arose, 
and leaning forward to catch the 
strap, fairly bent over her. 


titude. 

“IT am sure he is verv impertinent,” 
she said. “I have half a mind to call 
the conductor.” 

And sure enough, when the con- 
gg came around she motioned 

im 

“Won't you make that man move?” 
she said. 

“Move up!” 

The words were said in the quick, 


sharp tone one uses usually in speak- 


ing to a cross animal. 

“Yees,” the Italian answered, “but 
see ze oil! Ze bootiful iady, see? ” 

The lady looked up, and there saw 
the oil lamp had sprung a leak, and 
would have dripped all over her had 
not this man seen it, and, stretching 
out his arm above her, formed an 
umbrella, which had perfectly pro- 


tected her beautiful dress and bon- 


net. 

A guilty blush came into her face 
as she bowed her‘thanks to him, and 
murmured to her friend: 

“It makes me so ashamed to think 
while I was scorning him and he 
knew it, he should have taken such 
pains for me. It’s a lesson I will not 
soon forget, that those poor laborers 
have bigger souls than I have. I'll 
never be scornful to one again, I’m 
gure.” 

“It makes me think of Longfellow’s 
rhyme,” said her friend: 


Intelligence and courtesy not always are com- 


bined ; 
Oft in a wooden house a golden room we find, 


(Our Young People. 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 

O, 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing « irectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Price, 75c per bottle. Sold by 


all Druggists. Testimonials free, 


is what this lovely bright-eyed girl 


The girl grew restive under his at-- 
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 ACORNS FROM OAKLAND. 


We are all glad in Oakland that 
- Henry Varley is preaching the gospel 
in San Francisco. He isa great, God- 
fearing, man-loving, Bible-believing 
Briton. If you want garnered re- 
sults, you must gather them, for our 
noble preacher has nota bit of the 
after-meeting wisdom of Moody and 
Mills. He is strong in the Word— 
really mighty. His sermons on “The 
Second Coming of Christ” attracted 
_ the largest audiences. The literalness 
of his faith that the “river, the| 
streame whereof shall make glad the 
city of God,” is to bea result of a 


mighty upheaval at Christ’s coming | 


that shall connect the blue Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea, and make 
Jerusalem the entrepot of the enlarg- 
ed commerce from the Valley of the 
Euphrates, and an advance upon all 
ite previous glory, as the capital of 
Christ's kingdom, is wonderful and 
refreshing. His ruddy English face, 
in spite of his three-score years, is an 
argument for the pure personal life 
he commends in such paternal tones 
to young men. Oh, that they would 
listen to him! I doubt if any man 
whipping trout-brooks yesterday, or 
cracking his gun over the Alameda 
salt meadows at the club stands, saw 
as much of blue sky, and felt as much 
of God’s sunshine as this obedient 
saint did between his evangelistic ser- 
vices. And he hopes, if he lives to 
be an old man, to see the King com- 
ing in his beauty. 


It is hard for one trained to believe 
that we must go on and convert the 
world to Christ to accept such literal 
teaching. Yet we who are younger 
than Mr. Varley ought to live so as 
not to be disappointed if he has read 
his Bible right. If we are ready for 
the assessor, the tax-collector, the 
men of whom we have borrowed, if 
our housekeeping and our social re- 
lations are all stainless and pure, if 
we have asked forgiveness of all we 
have wronged and atoned for all the 
evil it has been in our power to make 
right, if, in short, we are ready com- 
posedly and honestly to lie down in 
the sleep of death and go to our ac- 
count, shall we be surprised at the 
coming of our Lord? “He shall not 
be afraid of evil tidings,” nor any 
tidings, is a Bible description of the 
just man. Ob! San Franciscan friends, 
if your peace is not beyond the pow- 
er of any earthquake to shake, go 
and sit at the feet of this great be- 
liever and learn the source of his 
great faith. How gladly the altars 
throughout the great length of the 
commonwealth will be. busy with 
prayer for the hearing and the doing 
of the message Henry Varley brings 
from God. 


PROFESSOR MOOAR’S CROWN OF HONOR. 


His noble thirty-five years of ser- 
vice on the Pacific Coast, and espe- 
cially his twenty-five years of service 
in the Seminary, were fitly celebrated 
last Thursday. President McLean, 
Dr. Pond, Editor Kimball, Ex-Bishop 
Warren, Professor Lovejoy, Pastor 
Merrill and Brother Rathbone filled 
out the outline, and smiles and tears, 
blushes and heart-beats filled the 
outline in. “Sinner, you ought to 
have been there,” for it was an inde- 
scribable occasion; “the best thing 
of the week,” said the home mission- 
ary, “and alone worth the price of 


admission or the coming clear down 
from ——.” And thie no disrespect 
to the royal papers of the professors 
in the Summer School. For hearty 
thanks were voted these and a strong 
request for a repetition next year. 
The good professor was not let off 
with one day’s praise, but was called 
up again and dealt with in a masterly 
way by Brother R. H. Sink, who 
made the charming speech of the 
week in behalf of the Seminary alum- 
ni in presenting a beautiful roll desk 
and chair to the worthy teacher. My 
pen is all too awkward to describe 
the good man’s apt and tender reply. 
What can I write about our Chrysos- 
tom that his admirers do not already 
know? But I put my honest little 
tuft of prairie grass with the gar- 
lands of flowers so well woven for 
his noble brow. One thing I must 
write of him—his Paciric editorials 
‘are not surpassed in any of our re- 
ligious exchanges. I have resisted 
Moody’s individuality and Finney’s, 
Herron’s and even my good friend 
Brown's. But I do not know any 
sentiment of the graceful editor of 
Tue Paciric which I did not coincide 
with. May he live many years to 
adorn its pages, and advance the 
kingdom he loves so well. Serus in 
celum redeas. 


THAT GOOD MORGAN HORSE. 


I had to stop my search of a good 
home for him because three good 
women’s wishes outweighed the re- 
quest of one man. Now, reluctantly, 
they must part with him. Whoever 
wants to buy very cheap a spirited, 
gentle, fleet, tireless horse, ¢ell me. 
Promise to be good to him, and I 
will charge you no commission. What 
a dividend mine will be if some 
grateful Oaklander will buy him and 
sometimes take me riding. Horses 
are made to take our friends out to 
ride with us. 


THE SWEETNESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Pastor McLean, after all the cares 
of commencement and the summer 
school, has gone for visions of rain- 
bow trout in the snow waters of 
Shasta, and toa well-earned rest from 
theology. Trout, steel-heads, salmon, 
bears, beware of him! A camping 
party of boys, and a cycling party of 
men, have invited me. These are the 
days when one feels that “ man made 
the town, but God made the country.” 
A time is coming when we shall all 
be free as those graceful birds which 
follow the Oakland ferries. We do 
not stay in the prison house of the 
flesh always. Praise the Lord! If 
he do not come to us, we shall go to 
him in the heavenly country. 

Epwin Sipney 


PROM OREGON. 


The writer, during the week past, 
had the rare privilege of briefly in- 
terviewing an Oregon pioneer of 
1844, one of the many hundreds of 
the early settlers of this region who 
arrived at the Whitman Mission sta- 
tion at Waiilatpu in an almost desti- 
tute condition, and received not only 
a cordial welcome but all needed re- 
lief at the hands of the hero-martyr, 
Dr. Marcus Whitman. This man 
speaks of the noble doctor as a man 
of few words, but those were decisive 
and right to the point. His manner 
was kind and gentle as a woman, and 
yet he possessed the highest physi- 
cal as well as moral courage. He 
had blue eyes, a ruddy complexion, 
a well-knit and muscular frame, 
weighing from 175 to 180 pounds. 
This pioneer says the doctor was one 
of the busiest men he ever saw. 
There was no fuss or peep ed in his 
manner, but method and ’precision 
characterized every movement. Be- 


ing a worker himself he had no pa- 
tience with indolence on the part of 
those who were supposed to have 
been trained to work; with the In- 
dians, however, whose general habits 
were those of the chase, he had un- 
bounded patience, and never tired of 
instructing them in the arts of hus- 
bandry as well asin things pertain- 
ing to the higher life, making the 


former a means to create a desire for 


the latter. In reply to the query as 
to whether he “ever heard Dr. Whit- 
man refer to his winter trip of 1842- 
1843, and whether that had anything 
to do with saving Oregon to the 
United States,” this aged pioneer said, 
“No, he had not,” but quickly added, 
“Dr. Whitman never talked about 
himself; he did his duty, as it ap- 
peared to him; and tbat in his mind, 
from what he knew of Dr. Whitman, 
he was certain that the trip referred 
to was made almost solely for the 
purpose of drousing interest on the 
part of the government and the peo- 
ple east of the Mississippi, so that as 
quickly as possible this country might 
be settled, realizing that a strong 
settlement here would be the most 
important factor in settling all dis-' 
puted titles.” The aged man’s eyes 
kindled with the light of his early 
days as the stirring events of forty- 
eight to fifty years ago came surging 
through his mind. After the year 
1844 the next time this man saw the 
doctor was early in December, 1847, 
when he was one of the rescue party 
who gave decent burial to the massa- 
cred mission party composed of the 
noble doctor, his wife and twelve 
others. Train-time coming; this in- 
terview, which could easily have been 
prolonged from a few minutes to 
many hours, was broken off; but it 
has prepared the way for a future 
meeting in which much of historic 
interest will doubtless be secured. 
When told of the interest that is be- 
ing taken in building a monument to 
Dr. Whitman by the erection of a 
college, the old pioneer rejoiced most 
heartily and said that there could be 
nothing more appropriate and no 
person he ever heard of more worthy 
of having his name perpetuated down 
the ages. While he had heard some- 
thing of the movement, he was not 
aware that it had been taken hold of 
so vigorously and with such promise 
of certain success. Just here it may 
be said, that in all the so-called 
“Whitman controversy,” the name of 
this man has never been mentioned. 
His known reputation as a good citi- 
zen in the community in which he 
lives will add much to the evidence 
that Whitman was, indeed, largely 
the saviour of Oregon—a statement 
which many ‘even yet declare is a 
“myth.” | 

Superintendent R. A. Rowley of 
the C. 8. S. and P. S. reports the or- 
ganization of four new Sunday- 
schools and the reorganization of 
three others during the month of 
April. In the four new schools or- 
ganized there are 120 scholars, and 
98 in the reorganized schools, mak- 
ing a total of 218 scholars. Of these, 
over forty have taken “pledges for 
Christ.” 

Last Monday afternoon the “ Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers 
of Portland and vicinity” was organ- 
ized with officers as follows: Rev. J. 
W. Cowan, D.D., Oregon City, Presi- 
dent; Rev. A. A. Hurd, Vancouver, 
Secretary. 

A very interesting paper on “ Re- 
vivals” was presented by Superin- 
tendent Cephas F’. Clapp, which pro- 
voked widespread discussion. All 
but one of the ministers present were 
heartily in favor of revivals. 

~The church at Condon, in Eastern 


Oregon, Rev. Edward Curran, pastor, 
met with a sad disaster in the -first 
week of this month by having its 
house of worship moved from its 
foundations and twisted out of shape 
and beyond repairing by a fierce 
windstorm. Thereis but one church 
within forty miles—a small Method- 
ist house of worship; hence, being at 
the county seat of a new county, this 
church has the opportunity of great 
usefulness in bettering existing con- — 
ditions. The attempt to rebuild will 
be made at once, notwithstanding the 
business of the vicinity is in a most 
depressed condition. 
Geo. H. Himes. 

Porrtanp, April 28th. 


LETTER FROM REV. R. A. ROWLEY. 


Have just returned from Sherman 
county, from a Sunday-school con- 
vention held at Moro. The Sunday-— 
school workers of Sherman county 
have been considering the advisabil- 
ity of having a county organization, 
and on the 20th and 21st of the 
month a goodly number gathered. 
We had but twenty-three delegates, 
but a fine congregation of one hun- 
dred gathered. Program was fine, 
and addresses and papers to the 
point. One of the special features 
was & mass meeting for children Sun- 
day afternoon. The little ones and 
their friends filled the church, and 
some forty “pledges for Christ” were 
given. Another feature that. drew a 
large crowd was the model Sundav- 
school; this session was at 10 a. m. 
It was a model in one respect, at 
least, beginning on the minute, and 
closing on time. The regular Sun- 
day-school averages about 44; but 
this school drew 125 into the classes, 
and the enthusiasm was very great. 
There was a good twenty-five min- 
utes for study after the classes had 
taken their places, and the superin- 
tendent allowed nothing to intrude 
upon the teachers’ time. No passing 


of books or papers, or taking of col- 


lection during the time of study. A 
five-minute warning was given before . 
the close of the study. Teachers and 
scholars, though mostly strangers, 
were quite attentive and faithful, and 
the whole hour passed so rapidly that 
it seemed but a half, at best. A five 
or six minute review at the close, led | 
by the Superintendent for the day, 
finished the morning hour. 


During the convention addresses 
were made, and papers presented on 
subjects of interest to all Sunday- 
school workers. “What Am I in the 
Sunday-school Work For? What Am 
I Doing? Can I Do Better?” The 
gentleman who had this subject failed 
to appear on time, so the subject was 
opened for general discussion, and re- 
sulted in some twenty people giving 
their views along these lines. After- 
ward the person having the subject 
came in, and we had ‘an excellent ad- 
dress. “How to Bring Out the Spir- 
itual Phase of the Lesson,” was also 
finely presented. ‘The Most Impor- 
tant Duties of the Superintendent,” 
was the subject of a paper, also “How 
to Make the Sunday-school Attrac- 
tive.” The convention was fully or- 
ganized as a regular body, and chose 
delegates for the State Convention in 
Portland for May 7,8,9. A fine con- 
gregation gathered Saturday night 
(over two hundred of them), to listen. 
to an address on the subject of “The 
Sunday-school.” Each night of the 
gathering revival efforts were made, 
and as these meetings came right 
along i in connection with ‘special meet- 
ings being held at the church, they 
were very helpful, some converts 
each night coming to the altar. 

April 24, 1895. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
«Present Day Apologetic.” 
marks are thus summarized: 

“The apologetic of to-day differs 
from that.of a previous century. The 
difference must not, however, be over- 
stated. 

«One reason is, the present takes 
over to itself the problems of the 
t; the same questions reappear. 
Besides, to some extent the apologist 
must defend the historical Christian- 
ity as well as the Scriptural. 

“Another reason is, that the range 
of the sciences is so enlarged and|- 
the sciences are so related to Chris- 
tianity, and the modern naturalist 
even is drawn to it by a fascination. 
The modern cosmos is so vast as to 
need explanation. | 

“A third reason is the acutenees of 
the issue on account of the reigning 
method of inquiry. Evolution has 
not essentially disturbed old defences 
of theism. But the application of 
theory to the study of religion, and 
of the Christian religion in particu- 
lar, calls for special attention. Can 
it be applied without supposition of 
special interposition of God? Will 
it modify the canon of Scripture so 
that the biblical theology we have to 
defend will differ essentially from 
what is currently received? The 

tendency in recent apologetic to dis- 
encumber itself, to reduce Christian-| 
ity to its lowest terms. Surprising 
how much may be claimed for Chris- 
tianity even when so reduced. 

“But the query is, whether so re- 
duced a Christianity does not thereby 
lose its distinctive features and the 
secret of its reducing power; espe- 
cially whether the loss of the sense 
of veracity is not full of apprehen- 
sion. 

“The relation of apologetic to mis- 

sions. Christianity is a message and 
- as such it needs to have its ample 
credentials. But.the long and in- 
creasing story of the extension of our 
faith furnishes a defense of surpass- 
ing fullness and power. The mes- 
sage makes apologetic as it flies on 
its way.” 


His re- 


oLass oF ’96, 


The graduation of the class of ’95 
followed immediately upon this lec- 
ture. Rev. G. H. Jones. received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and 
Mr. Asa B. Snider and Mr. Lawrence 
Copeland were given the diploma for 
a three years’ English course. The 
orator of the occasion was Rev. Henry 
N. Hoyt, D.D., of Sacramento. Sub- 
ject, * The Minister of To-day and 
His Message.” [We hoped to give 
& synopsis but are disappointed. | 

In presenting the diplomas to the 
graduates, Dr. McLean dwelt upon 
the temptation which was about to 
test these young men as they went 
forth now, in a sense fully prepared 
for their work, which should test 
them as a whole, and which would 
result, under the blessing of God, in 
fuller manhood and greater useful- 
ness. 

Dr. Mooar, who had seemed to re- 
ceive almost too much congratulation 
the previous day for his own comfort, 
was to receive still more, for now the 
President of the Alumni, Rev. R. H. 
Sink, came forward and presented |® 
him, in the name of the alumni, with 
8 beautiful roll-top desk and chair. 

On: Saturday the last exercise of 
_ this eminently successfully summer 
_ 8chool was held, a lecture by Rev. 
Professor T. F. Day of the Presbyter- 
ian Seminary, San Anselmo, upon 


ORITICAL PERIODS IN ISAIAH’S MINISTRY. 
| The syllabus is as follows: 


L 


State of the world from Reho-| 
boam to Uzziah (937-737 B.O.). 
syrian Empire revives under Tiglath 
Pileser II (745 B.C.). His policy. 
Opposition of Western States. Ju- 
dah’s neutral policy under Jotham, 
and its results. 
Syro-Ephraimite war. Israel and 
Damascus allied against Judah in 
time of Ahaz (734 B.C.). The First 


The penic in Jerusalem. Meeting 
between Ahaz and Isaiah. Charac- 
ter of the two men. 

Prophecy. against the allied na- 
tions. The king’s purpose of invok- 
ing the aid of Assyria opposed by the 
prophet. Isaiah’s nationalism based 
on faith in Yahweh. The rejected 
sign, ch. vii: 12. The child Im- 
manuel, vs. 14 ff. His privations the 
result of Ahaz’s folly. Messianic ap- 
plication, Matti: 23. 

The truths that comfort Isaiah in 
this first crisis are: 

1. The child Immanuel is a token 
of salvation. The portrait merges 
into that of the ideal king of the four- 
fold name, ch. ix: 6. Contrast with 
Ahaz, or with Tiglath Pileser. 
prophet’s conception of the Messiah. 
The chief place held by Yahweh him- 
self. 

2. The “remnant” brought into 
the foreground through the nation’s 
failure to keep faith with Yahweh. 
A new era in Old Testament relig- 
ion.” The birth of the church idea. 

3. The inviolability of Zion, the 
home of the elect remnant. 

The full import of these truths un- 
recognized by the prophet; but 


enough was known to strengthen | 


faith and inspire hope. 
II. 


Death of Tiglath Pileser (727 B.C. 0). 
Succeeded by Shalmaneser IV, who 
begins siege of Samaria. Fall of Sa- 
maria under Sargon (722 B.C.). _Ef- 
fect on Judah. Sargon's reign (722- 
7065 B.C.) | 

Egypt, Assyria’s rival. Twenty- 
fifth (Ethiopian) dynasty under Sa- 
baco. Egypt's political policy; prom- |‘ 
ises help against Assyria to the 
smaller States. 

Egyptian party in Judah in time 
of Ahazand Hezekiah. Sargon’s suc- 
cesses (722-710 B.C.) prevent its as- 
cendency. Hezekiah remains tribu- 
tary to Assyria by advice of Isaiah. 

Growing influence of the Egyptian 
party after Sargon’s death. Isaiah's 
remonstrance. Prophecies. against 
Egypt. Triumph of Egyptian party 
(702 B.C.).. Break with Assyria. Gen- 
eral. western revolt. Padi, king of 
Ekron, imprisoned by Hezekiah. 

Sennacherib’s march westward. 
Battle of Altaku (701 B.C.); defeat of 
allies. Advance on Jerusalem. Prep- 
arations for defence, chs. i and xxii. 
Terror and confusion. Flight of rul- 
ers. Revelry and debauchery. 

Isaiah's magnanimity. Assumes 
control of affairs. Downfall of Egypt- 
ian party under Shebna. Hezekiah’s 
submission to Sennacherib (II Kings, 
xviii: 14), probably due to Isaiah’s 
influence. Reasons for this course. 
Prophecies against Assyria during 
this period, chs. x, xii, xviii, xxxill. 

. Sennacherib’s change of mind; de- 
mands surrender of Jerusalem; prob- 
able reasons. The second great crisis. 

How Isaiah meets the crisis. Sen- 
nacherib’s treachery denounced, ch. 
xxxiii: 1, 7,8. Prediction of defeat, 
vs. 11,12. Exhortation to sinners in 
Zion, vs. 13 ff. Report of Isaiah's 
words in Assyrian camp. The Rab- 
shekeh’s address, ch. xxxvi. The dis- 
aster to Sennacherib’s army—what 
and where? 


Isaiah’s vindication. The central 


| already favorable. 


The 


“Bighest of all in Leavening Power. — Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


teaching of Isaiah during this period; 


the invincible kingship of Yahweh; 


the source of victory and peace for 
Judah. 


Thus closed a rich and full week 
of delightful study and fellowship. It 
is expected that the seminary will ex- 
pand the plan of the summer school 


somewhat next year, and make it 


hereafter a regular part of its work. 

For the next year indications are 
Applications for 
admission have begun to come _ in. 
President McLean will give the most 
of his time to the seminary. The 
course in sociology will be somewhat 
enlarged this year under the lead of 
Prof. Fo3ter. Prof. Nash seems al- 
ready upon the way to a speedy re- 
covery. It is expected to enlarge the 
work in the English Bible under 
Prof. Goodell. The watchword of 
the seminary is “forward,” and it 
hopes to help the churches in every 
possible way in their forward course. 


Religious ews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Deacon Ira P. Rankin gave an ex- 
cellent paper at the last Monday 
Club on “Taxation of Church Prop- 
erty.” The paper and the discussion 
which followed by the majority, fa- 
vored the exemption of the smaller 
and poorer churches from taxation. 
At the next week's meeting Deacon 
I. H. More will deliver an address on 
“Foreign Missions.” 


Evangelist Henry Varley began a 
series of meetings in the First church 
in this city last Sunday evening. 
The house was full, the address ex- 
cellent, and at the close over thirty, 
mostly young men, expressed their 
desire to become Christians. He 
speaks in the First church every 
evening this week except Saturday, 
and in the Y. M. C. A. Hall iu the af- 
ternoons at 3 o'clock. 


In the morning the pastor of Ply- 
mouth church preached on “Are 
Church-goers Hypocrites?” using 
for his text Mark xiv: 18. In the 
evening he preached on the “Baptist 
Churches,” the fifth in a series on 
“Seven Churches in California”; text, 
Matt. xviii: 20. Next Sunday evening 
he will deliver an address on the 
“Methodist Church.” 


Rev. G. W. Leitch of Ceylon de- 
livered a very interesting’ illustrated 
address on the “Wonders of India,” 
in Plymouth church last Monday 
evening. The attendance was large 
and everybody delighted. It: was a 
missionary lecture of much merit. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan of the Third 
church left last Monday for a two 
months’ vacation in the Eastern 
States. 


Rev. Frank S. Forbes preached in 
the Green-street church. 


Revs. Henry N. Hoyt of Sacra- 
mento and George B. Hatch of Berke- 
ley exchanged last Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean has re- 
signed as pastor of the First church, 
Oakland, to take effect September Ist 
at the close of twenty-four years’ con- 
tinuous service. 


Last Sunday the new 


ful edifice for the Market-street 


church was dedicated with appropri- | 


ate services. Rev. Dr. McLean and 


Professor F.. H. Foster made ad- : 


dresses. The keys were delivered to 
Deacon W. 8S. Merriam, President of 
the Board of Trustees. Pastor J. H. 
Goodell made a statement showing 
the financial condition. The cost of 
the property is $25,000. Great cred- 
it is due to Pastor Goodell, Deacon 


Merriam and all concerned for the — 
completion of this beautiful building | 


in these hard times. 


In the morning the people of the 


Fourth church, Oakland, greatly en- 
joyed an excellent sermon on “Mo- 
tives for Christian service” by Rev. 
Dennis Goodsell of Lodi, and an old 
college friend of the pastor. Mr. 
Goodsell has been attending the Sum- 
mer School of Theology during the 
past week, and also the lectures by 
Professor George D. Herron. In the 
evening the pastor, Rev. O. W. Lu- 


cas, preached on “The Goods of 


Which Satan Despoils Men.” 
Rev. Mr. 


tion Society,” made a very excellent 
address in the North Berkeley church 
in the morning. : 


Professor F. H. Foster supplied 
Plymouth-avenue church. Rev. E. 
Lyman Hood will supply for the next 
two Sabbaths. | 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff spoke five times 
at Cloverdale last Sabbath. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger preached at 
Haywards. 


Rev. Walter Frear spent Sunday 
at Woodland, preaching in the morn- 
ing; in the evening he gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “Turkey and the 
Missions of the American Board 
There.” The house was crowded. 

Rev. Loyal L. Wirt returned last 
week from an extensive and very 
pleasant trip in the East; he visited 
every New England State, also New 


York city, Washington and Chicago, 


presenting the claims of the C. 8S. S. 
& P.S. | 


EASTERN. 


The church at Union Oity, Mich., 
received forty-two April 7th. 

Thirty-three were received by the 
church at Warsaw, N. Y., on Easter 
day; all but two were on confession. 


The church at Clayton, New York, 
received twenty-one Easter Sunday, 
seventeen of these on confession. 


April 21st, the church at Ooal 
Bluff, Ind., and the. reading-room, 
were burned; insurance, $1,000. 


It is said of the church in Warner, 
N. H., that fully two-thirds of the 
congregation stop to Sunday-school. 


Rev. A. F. Nelson, pastor of the 
Swedish church, East Orange, N. J., 
April 18th laid the cornerstone of 
the new Swedish Congregational 
church. | 


The Second and Canton churches, 
Baltimore, have had a precious re- 
vival. 

The Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, has the habit of raising 
more money for benevolence than 
for current expenses. 


‘Hubbard, a Friend, 
President of the “Peace and Arbitra- 
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BARREL OPENING. 


The Pilgrim church at East Oak- 
_ land have celebrated the fifth open- 
_ing of their missionary barrels. All 
holders of barrels were given a writ- 
ten invitation to be present, and in 
response a large number of people 
were out. A general invitation was 
given also from the pulpit. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. French threw open their 
lovely home for the occasion. Mrs. 
Arthur Smith was present by invita- 
tion and gave one of her inimitable 
speeches, in which she gave a full ac- 
‘count of the presentation to the Em- 
press of a copy of the New Tes- 
tament by 1,200 Christian women. 
‘This was in direct answer to prayer, 
for up to this time the Bible had 
never been taken into the palace. 
- The cost of this volume was $1,200. 
The object. was gained. Not only 
was the Bible introduced into the 
palace, but the empress was greatly 
pleased with the beautiful gift. The 
emperor, seeing the joy of the em- 
press in reading the book, sent an 
eunuch to the colporteur for a copy 
of both the Old and New Testament 
for himself. When the colporteur 
asked “who had sent for it,” the eu- 
nuch replied, “The Lord of a thou- 
sand years.” Then the colporteur 
knew it was the emperor. 


Following Mrs. Smith’s instructive 
and delightful talk, and prayer by 
Dr. Willett, was a fine musical pro- 
gram in which Mrs. A. Dewing, Miss 
Grace Winter, Miss Hibbard and Miss 
Adelaide Dingley took part. Then 
came the announcement of the 
amounts contained in the barrels. 
~The total sum added to that which 
has been received since amounted to 
$64.40. ‘Ice-cream and cake were 
served, after which there was a gen- 
eneral flocking to the piano, and col- 
lege songs and popular music passed 
the time away, till all too soon it was 
eleven o'clock, and the happy even- 
ing was at an end. G. D. W. 


BAPTIST ANNUAL MEETING. 


I enclose program of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society. I 
was there all through the morning 
session, and. enjoyed it very much. 
The reports were excellent. I gave 
the greetings of their Congregation- 
al sisters of the W. B. M. P. I in- 
vited them to call upon us individ- 
ually at our Headquarters. Several 
of the ladies said they would be glad 
to see our room,¢tc. The Treasurer's 
report showed a little over $3,000 
raised last year. Seventy-four cir- 
cles contributed about = 

M. 


A copy of the first Bible ever print- 
ed in America has been found. It 
was printed in Boston in 1761 by 
Samuel Kneeland. As it was against 
the law for any one to print a Bible 
without permission, the printer fraud- 
ulently placed the name of Mark 
Baskett, the king’s authorized printer 
in London, on the title page as print- 
er. 


Intoxication is on the increase in 
the city of Paris. Absinthe drink- 
ing among women is becoming gen- 
eral. The asylums are filled to over- 
flowing. The city has 32,000 licensed 
liquor stores. In the whole of France 
there are 425,000 saloons. 


The warship San Francisco has 
been ordered from Palermo _ to 
Smyrna. This appears like looking 
after American interest. 


ome 


‘HOW SHALL WE INTEREST THE 
WOMEN OF OUR CHURCHES IN 
MISSIONS ? 


BY MRS. C. M, FARNAM. 


This is a theme which has of late 
years frequently occupied the atten- 
tion of those who stand on the ram- 
and watch for the coming of 
Ohrist’s kingdom. Much has been 
said and written on the subject, and 
still the problem remains unsolved. 
That much has been accomplished is 
undoubtedly true; that much more 
remains to be done, is equally cer- 
tain. If I were asked how to inter- 
est the women of twenty-five years 
hence, I should say: Educate the 
girls of to-day; and doubtless in this 
lies ones great hope of the evangel- 
ization of the world. For this end we 
most heartily endorse the missionary 
movement among the Christian En- 
deavor Societies, and pray for its suc- 
cess. But how shall we interest the 
women of our churches in this year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five? We do not come before 
you to-day professing to bring any 
sure specific for arousing our sisters 
from their lethargy. If we could do 
so the Godion knot of missionary 
finance would be solved, and the 
woman of a quarter of a century 
hence would find the work accom- 
plished. 

I trust I shall not be deemed dis- 
loyal to the cause when I say that I 
doubt whether it is probable, or per- 
haps even desirable, that all should 
be equally interested and equally ac- 
tive in this particular portion of the 
Lord's vineyard known distinctively 
as missionary work. There are other 
parts of the field that need care and 
attention. There are so many branch- 
es of Christian work, each demand- 
ing a full share of‘individual effort, 
that I do not see how it is possible 
for one to be equally active in all of 
them. We have the kindergarte 
work, the Young Woman’s OChris- 
tian Association, the Hospital Associ- 
ation, the Relief Societies, the Ex- 
change for woman's work, and many 
other calls for time and money; and 
when you add to these the societies 
that are uplifting and elevating and 
helpful, although not distinctively 
religious, such as the Literary Socie- 
ties, the Art Clubs, the Musical Cir- 
cles, the Patriotic Societies, the 
Woman's Congress, it is sometimes a 
wonder that the woman of to-day has 
any time left for home or for reli- 


gious duties. It may be that the 


“new woman,” when she gets here, 
will be able to do justice to all these 
and more, and still neglect nothing; 
but with our present limitations of 
time, and capacity, and purse, we 
plead for a division of forces, even in 
those callings which bear directly 
upon the spiritual welfare of the race. 
That the cause of missions is primar- 
ily and pre-eminently the Master's 
calling, is acknowledged by all de- 
vout souls; that many need to be 
awakened and stirred to activity, is a 
vital issue; and how shall it be done ? 

Let us ask—--How should we proceed 
in the ordinary every-day matters of 
our social life? If we had a scheme 
to foster, how should we plan it? 

If we wished to interest certain 
parties, I think we should go to them 
and lay the matter before them and 
in this way endeavor to gain their at- 
tention. Having done this, we should 
put them on some committee and 
give them something to do, and this 
would .be my first practical sugges- 
tion on how to interest women in 


missions. Is it not true that those| 


who have most to do with missions 
are the most interested? The men 
and the women at the front who give 
all their time, all their talents and all 
oy attention to the work stand 
t. 
Next to them come the officers of 


our societies, our boards, our auxili- 


aries, who give much thought and ef- 
fort, and often several days out of 
each month, to the forwarding of the 
great enterprise. And in exact pro- 
portion to the work one has to do for 
missions stands her interest in the 
matter. I know of one instance 
where an interest was aroused by the 
simple copying of a missionary jour- 
nal for a friend. The lady had long 
been a church member, had given 
regularly when the little envelopes 
were put into her hand, and when 
these gave out her contributions 
gave out also. She believed in mis- 
sions theoretically, but rarely attend- 
ed a meeting, and knew little of what 
was being done. The copying of 
this journal proved an entering 
wedge, so to speak, to her renewed 
and permanent interest. I know an- 
other instance where one equally 
lethargic was aroused to inquire 
“Where and how can I learn more 
about missions?” by being asked by 
her pastor to draw a map of the Mi- 
cronesian islands and to give their 
geography for a Micronesian mission- 
ary evening at their chapel. This, 
with the papers read at that meeting 
by other members on this field, 
aroused her. interest, and so Micro- 
nesia opened the door through which 
all the other missions of her church, 
and finally all the missions of the 
world, found an entrance into her 
heart and life. 


When once an interest is aroused, | 


how shall it be nourished and in- 
creased? My second rule would be, 
“Give her something more to do.” I 
have sometimes thought it would be 
well if every woman in our churches 
could serve for a term of years as an 
officer in some of our boards, where 
she would be obliged to be familiar 
with the field and the workers, and 
to keep step with the progress of 
the kingdom. This would be a kind 
of school to hold her attention and 
her heart to the work: until she so 
learned to love it, and became so im- 
bued with the spirit of the Master, 
that she could never forget it, and so 
her interest would never die. There 
would be no need, then, of pressing 
upon her notice the literature of mis- 
sions. She herself would seek that 
literature and ask for it. 


Our third rule, Keep doing, would 
then follow naturally. There is 
something so divine in the very na- 
ture of missions that the subject 
never grows old. Rather the love of 
it increases as we study it, and when 


one has long labored and prayed and | 


sacrificed for it, she could no more 
forget it than her right hand 
could forget its cunning. “A heart- 
sick world lies about the Christian, 
and its cry for help sounds from far 
and near.” Let dull ears but be 
opened. to hear that cry, and the 
spirit of Christ, if it really exists in 
the heart, will prompt the outward 
giving and serving. The ever-in- 
creasing demands of the work will be 
a guarantee of increasing interest 
and accumulating effort. And so 
with broadened visions and enlarged 
sympathies shall we continue to press 
forward in this grand enterprise, till 
the whole world is conquered for 
Christ. And if it is not given to our 
mortal eyes to behold the coming of 
the kingdom, we shall share, from 
the inner presence of the King, the 
joy of his ultimate triumph. — 
Who-is willing to hang back and 


have no part in this grand consum- 


mation? Listen, Christian sisters of 
1895. The time is short for labor. 
Opportunities are pressing and press- 
ing. The night cometh when no man 
can work. What we do must be 
done quickly. Blessed is he that 
soweth beside all waters. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknow]- 
edges the receipt of the following 
donations from February 21st to 
April 12, 1895: . 


I, From local missions: 

Fresno — Chinese monthly offerings, 
$7.25; rent of rooms, 75c.; New. 
Year’s gifts to Jesus, $1.50; Mrs. 
Janet B. Thomson, $7.20.......... 

Los Angeles—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $4.45; rents, $4.35; anniver- 
sary Offerings (of which cash, $8 50; 
annual memberships, $5; B. F. San- 
born, $1; Mrs. Mary Garvey, $1), 

Marysville—Chinese monthly offerings, 

Oroville —Chinese monthly offerings. . 

Petaluma—Chinese monthly offerings, 

Riverside—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$5.75; annual memberships, $6; A. 
M. Wheelock, $1; others, 75c.... . 

Sacramento— Chinese monthly offer- | 

San Bernardino—Chinese monthly of- 
fering, $3.90; anniversary offerings, 


San Diego—-Chinese monthly offerings, 
$7.45; rents, $2; anniversary offer- 
ings (of which from Joseph Winches- 
ter, $5; W. Burnell, $1; annual 
memberships, $5; cash, $20.60), 
$31.60; New Year’s gift, 5oc...... 

San Francisco, Bethany church—An- 
nual members, $4; W. G.Cook, $1; 
Mrs. A. T. Silsby, $1; W. C. P., 
$2.25; Mrs. H. W. Lamont, $5; 

San Francisco, Central Mission--Chi- 
nese monthly offerings............ 

San Francisco, Branch Association— 
New Year’s gifts to Jesus.... ..... 

Santa Barbara—-Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $7; rents, $3; anniversary of- 
ferings, of which cash collection, 
$21.65; annual members, etc., $6.75 

Santa Cruz—-Chinese monthly offerings, 

Stockton—-Chintse monthly offerings, 
$4.30; rents, $4... .... 

Ventura--Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2.75; rents, $3; New Year’s gifts, 
$5; anniversary offerings (of which 
annual members, $7; Miss Emma 
Cook, $1; Mrs. Harriet Webster, $1; 
Mr, and Mrs. West, in part, $1.25; 

Vernondale-—New Year’s gifts, $2; an- 
nual members, $2; Mrs. G. A. Raw- 
son, $1; Mrs. G. W. Townsend, $1; 

Watsonville--Chinese monthly. offer-— 


41 55 


14 25 
5 95 
29 75 


38 40 
13 50 
8 30 


22 95 


II. W. H. M. U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Mrs. M. M. Smith, Treas.): 
From Congregational church in North 


III, Individual givers: 
Messrs. Balfour, Guthrie & Co., $250; 
Prof, Philip R. Lloyd, $10...... 


IV. Eastern friends: | 
Danvers, Mass,—Pastor’s class, Maple- 
street Congregational church, $6; 
New Haven, Conn.—Mrs. Henry 


$16 80 


260 0O 


~ Wm. JOHNSTONE, Treas. 
Per Mrs, W. C. P. 


The smallest English Dictionary 
published in the world is the “Mite 
Dictionary,” published by Frederick 


A. Stokes Company, New York. It — 


contains 384 pages, 15,000 words, 

weighs 44 grains, and the print is so 
small that it cannot be read without 
the aid of a microscope. . An edition 
of this Dictionary has also been pub- 
lished in England, where it has an 
immense popularity, 80,000 copies of 
it having been sold within the last 
year. 


Of the 343,000 recruits called into 
the French army in 1894, 22,000 could 
neither read nor write. This is a 
showing of six per cent in France to 
one-fourth of one per centin Germany. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Sunday School 


LESSON FOR MAY 12TH. — 
BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


Jesus Before the High Priest (Mark 
xiv: 53-64). 

We are introduced, in this lesson, 
to an apparently very respectable as- 
sembly. The time is Friday morning, 
very early. There had been a pre- 
liminary examination in the adjoining 


palace (opening into the same court- 


yard) by Annas, whom the Romans 
had deposed from the high priest- 
hood, but whom the Jews seem to 
have still recognized as the real high 
priest. This first examination is re- 
corded by John. Matthew and Mark 
record the second examination, which 


_ took place before Caiaphas, whom the 


Romans recognized as the legal high 
priest. He was son-in-law of Annas, 
and the two were evidently agreed 
in their opposition to the claims of 
Jesus. 

In this company to which we are 
introduced by Mark were the high 
priest; the chi3f priests, or heads of 
the twenty-four courses; elders, who 
may be compared to local magistrates, 
from whose number some of the 
members of the Sanhedrim or Coun- 
cil were chosen; and _ Scribes, or 
‘ Masters of Assemblies,” chief inter- 


preters of Jewish faith and chief | 


representatives of the religious life 
According to some, 
this examination of Jesus, recorded 
by Mark and Matthew, was an in- 
formal gathering of the members of 


the Sanhedrim and others of high 


rank. The formal examination fol- 
lowed and is recorded by Luke. 
If eminent position in state and 


church could give respectability to 


any gathering, this examination of 
Jesus ought to have been most fairly 
conducted, and the results ought to 
have commended themselves to the 


judgment of all good men. 


But alas! It was a packed coun- 


cil. It gathered not to listen to ar- 


gument, buf to condemn. From 
high priest to scribe every effort 
was made to ensnare Jesus in his 
own words, and to convict him of a 


capital offense by the testimony of 


others. 

1. The chief priests and all the 
council sought for witnesses, not that 
they might speak ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” They sought for witness 
against him, for the express purpose 


_ of putting him to death. 


These facts justify the strong accu- 
sation of Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost—“‘Him ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.” 

2. The Council accepted false tes- 
timony, knowing it to be false, for 
the false witnesses contradicted one 
another in their evidence. Accord- 
ing to Jewish law, two witnesses at 
least must agree (Deut. xvii: 6). 

3. The high priest, finding the tes- 
timony of two false witnesses unsat- 


_isfactory, lost his head. He was 
bound to convict Jesus. 
_ from his seat, and theatrically insist- 


ed that the accused should make 
some answer to the false accusation. 
The witnesses had misrepresented 
Jesus, and Jesus would make no an- 
swer. The high priest then pro- 
poses that Jesus answer under oath 
the question whether he was the 
Messiah. If Christ answered yes, 
the council would have aclear case 
to present to the Romans. Jesus an- 
swered yes /—“Thou sayest.” It is the 
same answer that he made to Pilate’s 


question, “ Art thou the king of the 


He arose| 


Jews?” “You have said it; not I or 
you have said the truth; I am the 
Christ.” . This answer gave the high 
priest the opportunity to accuse him 
of blasphemy, which would carry 
weight with the Jews, and laid the 
foundation for the accusation of 
treason, which would have weight 
with the Romans. 

4. Led on by the high priest, who 
excitedly rent his outer garment in 
token of his indignation, the council 
judge Jesus guilty of blasphemy, 
and condemn him as worthy of death. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the Romans had taken away 
from the Jews the power of capital 
punishment. This necessitated bring- 
ing Jesus before Pilate. This scene 
is the subject of the next lesson. 

Our present lesson shows us that 
Jesus did not have a fair trial at the 
hands of representative men in the 
Jewish nation.. Is he having a fair 
trial of his work and his claims in 
ourday? Are you treating Jesus and 
his cause fairly? Jesus claimed to be 
the Son of God. Do you recognize 


this claim, or are you trying to ex-|. 


plain it away? Peter was at the 
trial, but he took a course in follow- 
ing Christ afar off, which led to a 
denial of his Lord, and brought bit- 
terness of soul to the disciple. Are 
you taking the course Peter took? 
In an irreligious world, in a critical 
generation, in a hostile crowd, the 
disciples of Christ should keep near 
him, have the courage of their con- 
victions, and never by word or deed 


| deny him. 


Prayer Meeting 


Topic for Week Beginning May 12th. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“How can we Endeavor- 
ers help our church?” (I Cor. xii: 


1-27.) (Meeting to be led by the} 


pastor.) | 
Our church is not the whole church, 
any more than our county is the whole 
country. No church has a prior or a 
superior right to the favor of God, 
any more than one valley had a first 
claim to the light of the sun. No 
interpretation of the gospel is ulti- 
mate or infallible. Truth is spherical, 
and we see the side which is turned 
toward us. We may think that we 
see the whole; we may even believe 
that our church or denomination 
represents the whole, and assume a 
position as ultimate and infallible as 
the Pope himself. But, while we 
cheerfully acknowledge every church 
of Jesus Christ as possessing grace 
and truth, yet we owe loyalty to that 
church with which God has placed 
us. 
The Bible assigns work to several 
classes of Christians. The idea of do- 
ing something for Christ should fol- 
low every Endeavorer like a shadow. 
We are surrounded by unexpected 
opportunities, and the future is not 
the only place of blessedness. There 
is blessedness in doing our duty, 
however humble it may be. 
Not infrequently we measure what 
others should do by what we are do- 
ing ourselves. We state what more 
they can do by the standard of what 
more we might do. Nash, a poet of 
only very moderate reputation, see- 
ing an alderman with his gold chain 
and autocratic air, by way of scorn, 
said to one of his companions: “Do 
you see yon fellow, how goodly, how 
proud he looks? Why, that man 
can not make a blank verse.” We 
rate others by some. seeming excel- 
lence in ourselves. The nightingale 


and the bird of paradise are so dif- | 


ferent. One represents the perfec- 
tion of plumage, the other the per- 
fection of song. The latter does not 
fail to reach its song, and the former 
fulfills the measure of its beauty; but 
how many of us Endeavorers fail to 
attain usefulness and happiness in 
harmony with our powers and our 
privileges? None of usare so good, 
or 80 efficient, but that by God's help 
we might do more and better work 
for and with our local church. 


1. We can invite non-attendants. 
The young Christian should be pre- 
eminently active. Multiplied useful- 
ness for the church deepens attach- 
ment to the church. Faith will rust 
out sooner than it will wear out. A 
locomotive, that will do its twenty 
miles an hour, will last in service 


many years, but, laid aside a single | 


year, corrosion will work its ruin. 
That Endeavorer needs to be pitied 


who has an easy-going religion, es- 


pecially if he likes it. Yes, invite, 
and do it often. The average human 
eee enjoys it, and many can extend 
i 

2. Speaking well of our church. 
Speak well of the pastor, the officers, 
the Sunday-school, the Endeavor So- 
ciety and everything coanected with 
the church. This may be one way 
of breaking the alabaster box upon 
the Saviour’s feet, or heaping coals 


of fire upon somebody’s head. Such 


persons may be heard to say, “We 
are of but little use,” but the angels 


write opposite their names in the 


book of heaven, “helps.” 

3. By bringing some one to Christ. 
It was once said of a man in a small 
city, “He loved everybody in the city 
directory, and made everybody in 
the city directory love him.” He was 
a humble man, occupying a humble 
position. He found occasional op- 


| portunities to bring strangers to the 


church, and led some to Christ. 


4. By taking some public part. The 
grace of doing may be more than the 
gift of speaking, but the latter should 


| be cultivated. It is not easy to esti- 


mate the power that lies latent for 


the church in our Endeavor Societies. | 


We talk of the power that lies latent 
in steam—latent until Watts evoked 
its spirit from the waters, and set the 
giant to turn the wheels of our mills 
and factories. Morse and Edison 
climbed to the clouds and subdued 
currents and flashes to outstrip time 
and illumine our cities. Oh, what 
latent power, and thought and light 
remain concealed from year to year 
in the lives and hearts of our young 
people! 
‘** Now, just a word for Jesus; 
A cross it cannot be 
To say, I love my Saviour, 
_ Who gave his life for me. ” 

5. By following promptly our best 
feelings. This is the season when 
the orchards in the valleys are beau- 
tiful with variegated blossoms, some 
white, some pink. They will soon 
turn to fruit, or float away useless and 
wasted upon the stirring breeze. Our 
best feelings, unless promptly deep- 
ened into Christian activity, will soon 


be scattered and dissipated by the} 


rushing temptations of youthful al- 
lurements. Let the freshness and 
fullness of youth add to the glory of 
our local church. That we can do 
more for the church, in proportion to 
our spirit of prayer and consecration, 
goes without saying. There are many 
ways in which, without being obtru- 
sive or Officious, we can do more for 
the church when we really and pray- 
erfully desire. (Ephes. iv: 11-13; 
Rom. xii: 4, 5; Col. i: 21; Num. xi:16; 
I Tim. v: 17; Heb. xiii: 17; Matt. iii: 
15; John xiii: 35; Jas. i: 27; I Peter 
iv: 8; Isa. liv: 17. 
Prymouts 8. F. 


A BELIEF IN GOD. 


periences in prolonged scientific in- 
vestigations convince me that a belief 
in God—a God who is behind and 
within the chaos of vanishing 
points of human knowledge—adds a 


attempts to penetrate into the regions 
of the unknown. Of myself I may 


tions for penetrating into some small 
province of nature hitherto undiscov- 
ered without breathing a prayer to 
the being who hides his secrets from 
me only to allure me graciously on 
to the unfolding of them.—/[Profes- 
sor Agassiz. 


OMEN’S FACES 


—like flowers, fade 
and wither with time; 
the bloom of the rose. 
is only known to the 

healthy wonian’s 
cheeks. The nerv- 


ous strain caused by 
ailments. and 
pains peculiar to the 
sex, and the labor 
and worry of rearing 
a family,.can often 
be traced by the lines in the woman’s face. 
Dull eyes, the sallow or wrinkled face and 
those ‘‘feelings of weakness’’ have their 
rise in the derangements and irregularities 
peculiar to women. The functional de- 
rangements, painful disorders, and chronic 
weaknesses of women, can be cured with 
_Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. For the 
young girl just entering womanhood, for 
the mother and those -about to become 
mothers, and later in ‘‘the change of life,’’ 
the ‘‘ Prescription ’”’ is just what they need ; 
it aids nature in preparing the system for 
the change. It’s a medicine prescribed for 
thirty years, in the diseases of women, by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute,at Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription will cure the chronic inflamma- 
tion of the lining membranes which cause 
such exhausting drains upon the systems. 
It cures nervous prostration, sleeplessness, 
faintness, nervous debility and all disorders 
arising from derangement of the female 
organs and functions. | | 


Oregon, writes: 
was sick for over three a a 
years with blind dizzy 
palpitation of 
the heart, pain in the ANE 
back and head, aud Gia 
at times would have yy 
such a weak tired feel- 
ing when I first got 
up in the morning, 
and at times nervous 
chills. 

The physicians dif- 
fered as to what my 
disease was, but none 
of them did me any 
good. As soon as I 
commenced taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, I began to 
get better ; could slee 


MRs. WILLIAMS. 


pain in my back soon left me. I can walk sever- 
al miles without getting tired.. I took in all three 
bottles of ‘ Prescription ’ and two of* Discovery.’ * 


DENTS 
TOOTHACHE GuUM 

STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts, 
C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH: 


(A Swell Aftair.) 


Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts 


Is not complete 
without an ideal 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. It is beauti- 
fying, soothing, healing, health- 
ful, and harmless, and when 
rightly used is invisible. A most 
delicate and desirable protection 
te the face in this climate. 


Insist upon having the genuine, 


IT IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


I will frankly tell you that my ex- 


wonderful stimulus to the man who - 


say that I never make the prepara- 


Mrs. JENNIE WILLIAMS, of Mohawk, Lane Co., | 


well nights, and that bad, nervous feeling and the _ 


of 
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rHESE two pages are edited by Rev. H. P : 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 

G. BALDwin. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal, Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin, All subscrip- 


-~ tions from Southern California will be received 


by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A good letter from our friend and 
brother, Rev. F. M. Price, from his 
far-away field at Aanapano, dated 
February 15th, comes to hand April 


24th. His journal, on its way to the 


Headquarters of the American Board, 
— through our hands also, and we 
ave, by his permission, taken out 


some facts of special interest to his 


friends here in Southern California, 
another 
column. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The North Pasadena church is 


' making some very tasteful improve- 


ments upon its lot. The little church 
building has an indefinably pleasant 
air about it which really meets the 
demand of good taste better than 
many structures of much larger coat. 


“The church building and the spirit 


of the people and pastor all combine 
to make an ideal church of its kind. 


rs They welcome good causes to a cor- 


dial hearing, and express their inter- 
est in earnest words and gifts. Large 


means are lacking, but the spirit is| 


present and unrepressed. Pomona 
Oollege found the President of its 
Board of Trustees in that church, 
and perhaps that may have account- 


ed in part for the peculiar cordiality 


of the hearing given to the College 


@ause on Sunday, the 21st. 


Rev. F. J. Culver of Pasadena is 
meeting with much deserved success 
in making up the excursions of the 
Y. P. 8. 0. E. for July. He is one 
who seeks to obtain for all who want 
to go all the comfort and freedom 
from expense possible. 


Dr. Day gave, on the evening of 
April 23d, a lecture in the ladies’ 
course in the First church. 
His subject was “The Land 
of the Midnight Sun.” The lecture 
was of the highest character. It was 
artisticand inspiring. It touched the 


deepest feeling and reached the 


highest levels of thought. The lec- 
ture should be listened to as we 
would look at a painting with good 
lights and shades, an interpreter 
and suitable musical accompaniment. 
He held the audience for an hour and 
forty-five minutes with an interest 
which rose continually to a climax at 
the last word. If Dr. Day can see 
his way to give that lecture to many 
of our churches, they may have no 
hesitation in working up a large au- 
dience. It is a lecture which was re- 
peated in at least one church in Illi- 
nois, and the second time a large 
amount of money was cleared by the 
Committee. It would be a very pleas- 
ant introduction of Dr. Day to all 
our churches, and perhaps it might 
be of direct aid to them financially 
if they would work for the attend- 
ance as they would for a “star course” 
And it deserves the work. 
Dr. Gunsaulus will be in Los An- 


geles July lst, and deliver a lecture in 


the First Congregational lecture 
course upon that evening. Hecomes 
by way of Oregon and Northern Cali- 
fornia, and will lecture three times at 


the Southern California Chautauqua at | 


Long Beach 


Rev. Herbert W. Lathe, who was 
for s0 many years pastor at Worces- 
ter, Mass., has accepted the call of 
the Pasadena church, and will preach 
-his first sermon there May 5th. He 
is personally unknown to-all the 
members, and received his call 
through his reputation alone. Since 
the call was issued many letters of 
congratulation have come in from all 
sources, and the people have already 
begun to rejoice and to look forward 
with strong hope. The Pasadena 
church is in good condition to become 
a large influence in the united church 
work of Southern California. It has 
an excellent and well furnished build- 
ing and beautiful grounds, fully paid 
for. It has a large and intelligent 
working force of members. It is 
able to help others because it has few 
needs of its own. And there are 
many indications that such is its pur- 
pose. The kind and helpful things 
done for others in the past, when bur- 
dened itself, promise larger exercise 
now. We congratulate the new pas- 
tor upon his field and opportunity. 
The more churches we have, able and 
willing to look out for the interests 
of the body of churches as a. whole, 
the sooner our united work will take 
on life and bear fruit. If each strug- 
gles for itself alone, and must so 
struggle, there can, of course, be lit- 
strength in the united body. 

Deacon Bradford writes from San 
Bernardino: “In our tussle with 
whisky and Sabbath breaking we have 
met our Bull Run, but mean to press 
steadily on till we plant Old Glory 
on Richmond’s dome.” There is the 
courage of hope in that ringing sen- 


tence. 
E. O. Tade of Avalon and 


Rev. 
Rev. Geo. H. DeKay of Santa Mon- 
ica are enjoying vacation by ex- 
change of pulpits and homes for a 
few weeks. 

At Bakersfield the churebes of dif- 
ferent denominations are holding 
union meetings through the week, 
the pastors preaching in turn. We 
have encouraging congregations and 
a@ good degree of interest. 

An earnest effort has been made of 
late to close the dives, which are 
many, in that town, with a result that 
some have been closed, and a pros- 
pect that all will be. 

Rev. O..V. Rice supplies for the 
present the churches of Bloomington 
and Rialto; Rev. E. R. Brainerd re- 
quiring temporary release from his 
engagement on account of. overwork. 

Rev. W. A. McGinley is supplying 
the church at Chula Vista. 

Rev. L. N. Barber has gathered a 
¥. P. S.C. E. at Barstow of twenty 
members, nearly all active. 

Rev. Alexander Douglass is invited 
to minister to the church at Dehesa 
for six months, preaching once on 
the Sabbath. He proposes to preach 
also at Jamacha and other outlying 
points. 

Chicago Theological Seminary has 
conferred upon Rev. Warren F.. Day, 
pastor of the First church of Los 
Angeles, the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. This is according to the fit- 
ness of things. We should be in- 
clined to call him “doctor,” even if no 
educational institution had _ con- 
ferred the degree. 

A gracious revival is in progress at 
Villa Park. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Meredith, ministers in the Friends 


church, sent out from Indiana as del- 
egates to the yearly meeting at Whit- 
tier, and supported by their church 
as missionaries, are making a tour as 
evangelists. After a series of meet- 
ings at El Modena, near by, where 
about twenty converts were claimed, 

they were invited to hold services in 
our church at. Villa Park. The inter- 
est, good from the first, constantly 
increased, and such a blessed work of 
the Spirit was never known here_be- 
fore. At the present writing there 
are a dozen happy converts, many of 
them young men, with many more 
almost persuaded. The Saturday- 
night service, the last with the evan- 
gelists, and held until 10:30, was of 


great power. Meetings will continue, 
led by Rev. J. H. Cooper of Santa 
Ana. “The Lord of hosts is with us.” 


©. H. Lonerettow. 


REDONDO BEACH. 


Dear F rrenps: Once more the hand 
of the Master has set me down before 
a vacant church lot. This time it is 
in the twentieth year since coming to 
Southern California. . The Lord 
seems to wish a church building here 
as a mile-stone. Above «ll personal 
mention, you will see the need of a 
“light-house” here on the coast. The 
people have taxed themselves and 
will doubtless do more in their pover- 
ty; but we absolutely need $500 at 
once. Several friends propose that 
250 of those who have known of my 
work during these years contribute 
two dollars apiece to make up this 
amount, which the church has asked 
me to raise for them. I must keep 
at work here, where every-day is 
needed preparing for the summer. 
Will you send me a card with your 
name for two dollars? Names and 
amounts will be acknowledged from 
week to week in Tue Paociric. Mr. 
Flint Bixby begins the list with two 
dollars. Iwill gladly give you in- 
formation of the church and work or- 
ganized in January by Brother Ford. 
Yours for Jesus, F. A. Fretp. 

Revonvo Braog, Cal., April 19th. 


BROTHER FRANCIS M. PRICE. 


The following brief items of interest 
to his many friends in Southern Cal- 
ifornia are taken from his letters and 
a journal addressed to the rooms of 
the American Board: 


He has had the companionship of 
no man like-minded for six months, 
and he longs for the grasp of the 
hand of a friend, and yet he can say, 
“My days have been days of blessing 
—happy days and days of trial and 
sadness, but days of assurance and 
peace.” 

Mr. Price’s field i is the Central Car- 
oline Islands, comprising the Ruk 
Lagoon, the Martlock group and oth- 
er islands scattered about between 
and west of these. A group of the 
name “atoll” is given to islands 
which are located on a reef surround- 
ing a lagoon. Ruk has a lagoon with 
a diameter of twenty-five miles. 
There are about twenty high islands. 
The mission station is on Uela, a 
beautiful island fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, with diversified surface 
of high hills and numerous brooklets 
covered with a dense growth of tall 
grass and weeds, and in places fine 
groves of trees. It is in latitude 7 
degrees 26 minutes North and longi- 
tude 151 degrees 52 minutes East, 
and has a population of one thou- 


‘possibilities. 
of such a man as Mr. Price it is hard 


The Board has 
about thirty acres of land on the 
western side of the island, two good 
dwelling-houses, a pretty building 
for the girls’ school, a cottage, a 
building for the boys’ school and a 
few smaller buildings for mission use. 
The location was selected by Mr. Lo- 
gan, and is a fine one. 


The Mortlock group consists of 


three atolls and seven islets. The 
largest of these is Lukunor, 170 miles 
northwest of Uela. These islands 
are very low, only a few feet above 
sea level. The population of these 


seven islets range from 300 to 825 


each, 3,300 in all. The twenty islets 
of the Ruk lagoon have a population 
of some 15,000, and four other islands 


within seventy miles northwest of the = —~—~—=~S 


Mortlock group have a population of 
about eleven hundred. Thus on the 
thirty-one islands we have some 
twenty thousand people. There are 
other islands still farther west, but 
they have not been visited as yet by 
Mr. Price. 

Bread fruit is the staple article of 
food. The cocoanut furnishes a com- 
mon drink. The taro resembles our 
potato in its use. Bananas are found 
in Rak. | 

Many families live together with- 
out any partitions or screens, and so 
with no privacy. In Ruk, the men 
cook; in Mortlock, the women. 


The native dress is a loin cloth for | 


the men and short skirt for the wom- 


en, but, through the influence of the 


missionaries, many wear shoulder 
garments, and not a few full dress. 


The climate is so warm that the peo- 


ple take to the clothing reluctantly. 
Marriage is recognized, but the 
bond is very loose. 
Their appearance is not unpleasant 


—round face tapering to the top, | 


brain not largely developed. 

They believe in one supreme God, 
whom they call “Anulap”—the Great 
Spirit. He has little to do with men. 
There are two lesser divinities, one 
good and the other bad. The good 


_|spirit created the world at the com- 


mand of Anulap, and sustains it, and 
gives careful attention to Anulap. 
The evil spirit pays no attention to 
men, but torments Anulap. The “anu” 
are guardian angels, and to these 
they pray for help and worship them. 


They propitiate the rainbow upoa 
going to sea, and they worship the 
spirit of evil to propitiate him in wild 
dances of the most immoral kind. 
No bloody sacrifices are known. The 
journal of Mr. Price’s trip about the 
Mortlock islands, and what he found 
and did, reads like the Acts of the 
Apostles. A day or two at each point, 
@® sermon or two, and much personal 
conference, all designed to stimulate 
to repentance, to high ideals and res- 
olute purposes—such was the gener- 
al outline at each island. The prob- 
lem is very great. The lives are so 
narrow compared with the evident 
The possible influence 


to estimate. It is evident that in 
each of those islands much depends 
upon the spirit of the native teacher 
left in charge. If choice spirits can 
be raised up, strong enough to inspire 
others, and strong enough to be pa- 
tient and hopeful when the work of 
months seems overthrown in an hour 
of temptation, then can large results 
be obtained. It is a long process. 
The annual visit of the Morning Star 
is @ great opportunity. It is long 
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anticipated and its influence lasts for 
a long period afterward, but some- 
. times there seems to be an almost 
- complete apostacy growing out of a 
heathen debauch of a national char- 
acter, brought on by over persuasion 
from without and evil desires from 
within. As the children of Israel re- 
turned to idolatry in the few days’ 
absence of Moses, so there come the 
recurring falls from purpose, and a 
good worker will be one who can for- 
give until seventy times seven and 
can still hope. 

Mr. Price left Los Angeles and the 
promising Bethlehem mission because 
he felt that many could and would 
gladly take his place there. He has 
- gone to this distant part of the earth, 
and is ministering to the poor, where 
mails reach him but once a year. But 


his sacrifice and labor are not lost/ 


upon us who remain behind. He lit- 
tle knows the deep influence which 
pon a few here at home who 
have known and loved him. The gift 
of the Holy Spirit to him has been 
that of large faith and hope and love 
—all three. We shall look for large 
results in the day when we see how 
infinite and boundless the value of 
the soul-life of all men. Pray for 
these groups of island dwellers and 
for Mr. and Mrs. Price and Miss Kin- 
ney, and send them reminders that 
they are not forgotten. C. G. B. 


MEETING OF MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUM- 
NZ. 


One has said, “Probably no school 
has ever had more loyal alumnz than 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary.” At _ their 
yearly gathering the Southern Cali- 


- fornia Alumne prove that they are 


not exceptions to the general rule. 
On April 24th, at 10 o'clock 
twenty of these alumnz from Po- 
mona, Claremont, Riverside, Red- 
lands, Craftonville, Santa Ana, Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, and Manzana 
came together at Hotel Palomares, 
Pomona. Busy women they were, 
careful and troubled about many 
things; and not without much plan- 
ning and fore-thinking had they been 
able to lay down the burdens and 
cast aside the cares of the daily home 
life. But when they had stepped in- 
side the room set apart for the meet- 
ing, and had come into the charmed 
circle of Mt. Holyoke’s devotees, the 
affairs of the present were all ignor- 
ed; the spell of the past was upon 
them. During the opening devotion- 
al exercises, as they joined in singing 
“Blest be the Tie That Binds Our 
Hearts in Christian Love,” as they 
listened to the reading of the ninety- 
first psalm by Miss Peabody and led 
by her, offered fervent praise and pe- 
tition to the Giver of all good, they 
all seemed to be with one accord in 
one place—the dear old Seminary 
hall. But the sound of the same 
voice came not to all. 


There were some who heard the 
soul-stirring words and _ earnest 
prayers of Mary Lyon. To others 
the Scriptures were opened by Misses 
Chapin, Fiske or Hopkins, and others 
still listened to the loved tones of 
- Misses French, Ward, Ellis, Edwards 
or Blanchard. : 

But the claims of the business hour 
brought an end to dreams for a sea- 
Bon. 

After the minutes of the last meet- 
ing had been approved and the re- 
port of the treasurer had been ac- 
cepted, reference was made to the 
various plans for the benefit of the 
College, which are now being made. 

Interest was expressed in the work 
which the New York Alumnz Asso- 


: ciation have undertaken; namely, the 
building of a cottage in honor of 
Mary A. Brigham, and in the raising 
of a general endowment fund, which 
is being earnestly pushed by the 
Boston aad Springfield Associations. 

The plea, however, which appeals 
the most strongly to the sympathies 
of those present, was the one from 
Miss Edwards, for help and the pay- 
ing of the debt of $15,000 on the new 
scientific building, and thus gaining 
for the alumne the right to name it 
the Lydia W. Shattuck Hall. 
this object it was voted to raise $100. 
After the election of officers, the list 
remained as before: President, Miss 
Helen Peabody; Vice-president, Miss 
W. N. Hathaway; Treasurer, Mrs. A. 
N. Young; Secretary, Mrs. P. J..Col- 
cord. 

Miss Sarah P. Eastman was nomi- 
nated as trustee of the college. Miss 
Amelia Smead was elected delegate 
| from the Association to the meeting 
of the Woman's Parliament of South- 
ern California. The responses to the 
roll-call showed that there were 


classes between ’39 and ’92. 

As at other meetings, especial hon- 
or was paid to those who had known 
Miss Lyon, and the Association wel- 
comed with great pleasure Mrs. Lo- 
raine Dike Paige,.of ’39. 

Mrs. Hannah Ferry Jones gave 
very interesting reminiscences of her 
mother’s early friendship with Miss 
Lyon, and read a bit of the cor- 
respondence which passed between 
these maidens of the olden time. The 
real jollity of the occasion, however, 
centered around the four “girls” of 
’57, who were re-united for the first 
time since their graduation. These 
four were Ada Chase Dimmick, Mary 
Linsley Goodale, Flora Sawyer San- 
born and Maria Parrey Merriam. It 
was easy to see that they were proud 
of their class; and who shall say it 
was not a pardonable pride, since it 
was the class which furnished for 
the seminary two principals—Miss 
French and Miss Ward—and which 
sent to Turkey five missionaries, and 
to India one? Ss, 

Loving words were spoken con- 
cerning Mrs. Greene and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who had finished their earthly 
work in the past year. 

During the roll call a recess was 
taken for lunch, when the members 
of the Association proved that their 
ecstatic state did not prevent them 
from doing full justice to the dainty 
viands prepared by their courteous 
host. Neither were their eyes so 
blinded that they could not be de- 
lighted by the roses, rich and rare, 
with which the Pomona members had 
adorned the table. After lunch the 
program was at once resumed. Let- 
ters of regret were read from many 
absent alumnez. There were mes- 
sages also from Miss. Cowler of Mt. 
Holyoke and from Mrs. Mills and 
Miss Ellis of Mills College. In a 
paper on “The Life of Julia Hayes 
Douglass,” who died at Santa Barbara 
in December, 1894, Miss Peabody 
paid a loving tribute to a life-long 
friend, who had proved herself one 
of the most useful and able of Mt. 
Holyoke’s daughters. The exercises 
of the day were concluded by “A 
Review of Trilby,” by Miss Smead. 
The paper was charmingly written, 
and made the book seem so enticing 
that more than one staid housewife 
said to herself, ‘I must steal time to 
read it.” The railroad trains claimed 
their passengers, and the third an- 
nual meeting of Southern California 
Mt. Holyoke Alumna, like all good 
things, came to an end, except as its 
memory will linger to gladden the 
lives of those who attended. O. 


present representatives from thirteen 


For | ; 


EL PASO. 


Dear Pacirto: Although across the | 


Rio Grande and within the borders 
of a Gulf State, we are still consider- 
ably nearer to the waters that give 


our noble paper its name than to the 
Atlantic, whose waters, through the 
Gulf of Mexico, lave the eastern por- 
tion of our big State of Texas. There- 
fore a brief report from El Paso may 
bexin order. 

Although several hundred miles 
from our nearest church of this asso- 
ciation, we are almost equal to the 
forming of an association in our own 
immediate field. El Paso is coming 
to be quite a center for our denomi- 
national missionary work. Besides 
our American church there are two 
for Mexicans, one of these last being 
just across the river, in Mexico. And 
then there is the Rio Grande Train- 
ing-School for the raising up of a 
worthy native ministry for both New 
and Old Mexico. 

Rev. A. OC. Wright of the American 
Board is at the head of this training- 


school, and has well begun a most: 


important work. They have a well- 
located and substantial building; and, 
best of all, as it impressed me, is the 
body of students, gathered chiefly 
from Mexico. These young men ap- 
pear to me as fine material, warm- 
hearted, bright, spiritually quickened, 
and altogether of exceptional prom- 
ise. But the teaching force sorely 
needs increase. While the students 
number perhaps three times the en- 
rollment in our Pacific Seminary, the 
number of teachers is but one-third; 
and upon this small force comes also 
large burdens in the oversight of 
other work. To relieve a little this 
pressure in the school I am giving 
two hours each day with the ad- 
vanced class in Greek. The earnest- 
ness and the rapid progress is both 
gratifying and a surprise to me. 

During Passion Week some of. the 
students have been holdirg street 
meetings with good results. Several 
of them are assisting us in services, 
Sabbath by Sabbath, in the county 
jail. 

Our own American church began 
last week to hold open-air meetings. 
We are encouraged to continue. 
There was gathered an attentive 
crowd of not less than three hundred. 
We are planning to perfect arrange- 
ments for the keeping track of such 
as express interest and the desire for 


salvation in these street meetings. | 
The Moody and Sankey meetings 
at the close of last month did us 


good. Yet this is said with a sense q 


of disappointment. How much preach- 
ing it does take to keep us Christians 
warmed up! Only one sermon was 
at all addressed to the unconverted, 


and that one only in part. There ~~ q 


were no inquiry or after-meetings, 
and no ingathering directly result- 
ing, I think the sermon that was 
calculated to strike our people the 
hardest was the one delivered when 
he kindly but positively refused the 
committee appointed to wait on him, 
and urge his staying one day longer. 
He had been here but two days. We 
felt that one more day might double 
the work. What was his reason for 
refusing? To do so would bring 
them one hour into the Sabbath in » 
reaching Chihuahua, their next point, 
at one o'clock Sunday morning. The 


) text of that fine sermon was‘“Remem- 


ber the Sabbath day.” All Pacific 
Coast papers please copy. Mr. San- 
key said to me they always refused 
to plan one moment’s break into the 
Sabbath. | 

Last Sunday was the most blessed 
Easter that your correspondent has 
ever enjoyed. I asked my good peo- 
ple if they had ever known a conver- 
sion in church services on Easter, 
confessing myself to be unable to re- 
call one. We thought that throwing 
all our strength into efforts choral 
and floral might not be the best way 
of observing the glad day; and so we 
sought divine help, and put some of 
the energy and time into the “effect- 
ual prayer.” We asked earnestly for 
souls saved to mark that day. And, 
praise God, it was even so. Eight 
confessed Christ clearly and definite- 
ly during the various services of the 
day. Seven of these were men, and 
one a dear, promising girl. We had 
for our music gospel songs only, and 
not an overabundance of flowers; 
they are rare in this dry land; but 
our joy was full. We pray that they 
may ever walk in “newness of life” 
in the risen Jesus. 

Horace W. Hovtprina. 
Ku Paso, Texas, April 16, 1895. 


The Lakeside, Iowa, church, which — 
was orgauized by Rev. R. R. Woods 
in 1885, is now without a pastor. 
Pastor Woods is seventy-four years 
old, and too infirm to minister to it 
longer. 


THE NEW 


. 


BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
‘Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
-nches long, yet containing all the 
finest points of the Concert Grand. 


THE HARDMAN 


UPRIGHT 
OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. 
The ‘‘Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 


Hundreds 
of testimunials from musical critics of the 


now be seen at warerooms., 


highest intelligence. Prices are lower 


than asked for many inferior instruments. 


The J. Dewing Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


FLOOD BUILDING—-: 
Fourth and Market Streets 


Warerooms Second Floor’ 
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BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound schclarsh p and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 

ration for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and électric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not.. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address tht 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M... 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 


on the Coast, Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Oakland Seminary 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak: 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs, M. K. BLAKE, 
| Principal. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONP 52:9. 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room o4, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. ‘Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches cf dentistry. 


BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 


San Francisco 


of Mason street, terminus of all North 


ALAMEDA, OAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 7 

Location very advantageous, 

. Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school, | 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues, Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
McLgavn, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
land, 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Mineral Land Agency 


819 MARKT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISCO, 


G. L. BROWN, 
Manages 


| Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. M 
Telephone No, 6102 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned $1; Man Springs, $1 
All work wa)ranted. ‘Fine jew- 


elry repairing a specialty 


anager 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. core 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
THE OLDEST 

PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 
Grants and Confers Degrees. Rare 
Board 


Opportunities 
in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $13&. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


| MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O.. Alameea: o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


|  ROITT’s | 
Oak Grove School 


| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. lts graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G MOITT, Ph.D., Waster. 
(Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


——Under the direction and ownership of —— 


DR. S. H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor toe please any who would want 


suit of clothing made 
;OXFORD: 


NOVA SOOTIA: 
stock, manufactured 


WOOT, 


If we do not have in sto>k the particular pe 
tern our customer wanti, we will go with hin 
to the wholesale cloth louses, where he car 
obtain the best selectio: in San Francisco & 
choosefrom. Fifteen ; er cent. discount 
clergymen. 


$83 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 
H. Le Baron Smith. 
Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spuz 
Goods, now in stock. | 


DIRECTORY 


This old standard publication will 
soon be ready for distribution 


NEW TYPE SUPERIOR PAPER 
PERFECT PRESS WORK 
STRONG BINDING © 


No economy of ditto marks. Each 
person has his full name. 


Map of City 
Street Guide 
Business Directory 


BEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


518 Clay Street - - S.F. 


FARMING in raising double 


4 oy SS 
Planet 


Beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


MON EY IN Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 


With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet. Wickson &Co. 


~ San Francisco: 3456 Front st 
NS Los Angeles: 221 8.Broadway 
Sacramento: 726 K Lk @ 

Portiand: 249 Stark St. 


Money lies 
the stuff, at half the cost. 
Send for Hor- 


St. 


Depew. 


all this. 


FREE LUNCH IN SALOONS. 


A New York Sun reporter asked 
Chauncey M. Depew to say something 
on the subject of free lunches in 
liquor saloons. 

“Free lunches!” 


exclaimed Mr. 
“Well, I did say something 
about free lunches, didn’t 1? And if 


as ingenious preparations, too. Well, 
they are. 
these poor people have twisted my 
remarks into all sorts of shapes, I 
meant all that I said about young 
men becoming slaves to drink. It’s 
a terrible thing, and I think the free 
lunch is largely responsible for it. 
It's a most. ingenious contrivance, 


in a place to make a man thirsty ? 
Yes, sir, I tell you that the free lunch 
is composed of food of such a char- 
acter that it keeps a man thirsty and 
forces him to buy liquor to keep him- 
self comfortable. It is made up of 
pickled herring, corned beef, fish 
cakes, salted potatoes, pretzels, 
cheese, smoked beef, potato salad, 
and dozens of other dishes the main 
ingredient of which is salt. And as 
sure as a man eats free lunch just so 
sure will he be a drinking man, un- 
less he is possessed of rare self-con- 
trol. Why, I teil you the free lunch 
is more to blame for the number of 
drunkards around than anything else. 
A man takes a drink and a bite. The 
bite makes him thirsty and the drink 
makes him hungry, and many a man 
who would leave a saloon after hav- 
ing imbibed one drink will stick all 
day as long as the free lunch is 
there. It isn’t the drink that keeps 
him, but the ingenious makeup of the 
free lunch; and that’s why I say it’s a 


wiped out. | 

“Perhaps you wonder how I know 
I'll tell you. I travel a 
great deal, and wherever I go I al- 
ways make it a point to talk with the 
man next to me. I ask him his busi- 
ness and make him tell me all about 
it. Now, among others, I have talked 
to many hotel men and liquor deal- 
ers, keepers of fashionable cafes as 
well as German saloon-keepers, and 
as the free lunch is a sort of a hobby 
of mine I always make them tell me 
about what they spread out for their 
customers in the eating line. I used 
to wonder how they could afford to 
spread a free lunch, but all liquor- 
dealers tell me that it’s the most pay- 
ing investment they make, and I be- 
lieve it is.” 


COMFORT IN A CLOUD. 


A friend of mine told me of a vis- 
it he had paid to a poor woman, over- 
whelmed with trouble in her little 
room; but she always seemed cheer- 
ful. She knew the Rock. 

“Why,” said he, “Mary, you must 
have very dark days; they must over- 
come you with clouds sometimes.” 

“Yes,” she said; “but then I often 
find there’s one comfort in a cloud.” 

“Comfort in a cloud, Mary ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “when I am very 
low and dark I go to the window 
and if I see a heavy cloud, I think of 
those precious words: ‘A cloud re- 
ceived Him out of their sight;’ and 
I look up and see the cloud sure 
enough, and then I think—well, that 
may be the cloud that hides Him, 
and so you see there is comfort in a 
cloud.”— [Treasury of Religious 
Thought. 


cures can be effected by the laying 
on of hands ?” 

Mrs. Clatter—* Most certainly. I 
cured my boy of. smoking in that 


way. Progressive Age, 


I’m not mistaken I referred to them 


Now, seriously, although — 


and do you know that it’s simply put 


a blotch on civilization and should be | 


Mrs. Chatter—“Do you believe that — 
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For Young Men. 


Do you know you have asked for the costliest 
thin 
Ever vm 1 by the Hand above— 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
And 9 woman’s wonderful love ? 
Do you know you have asked for this priceless 
thi 


Demanding what others have died to win 
With the reckless dash ofa boy? ~ 
You have written my lessons of duty out; 
Manlike, you have questioned me; 
Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul 
Until you shall questioned be ! 


You require your bread should be always good, | 


Your socks and your shirts should be whole; 
I require your heart to be true as God’s stars 
And pure as heaven your soul ! 
You require a cook for your mutton and beef— 
_I require a far better thing; 
A seamstress you're wanting for stockings and 
shirt— 
I want a man and a king ! 
A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the Maker, God, __. 
Shall look upon as he did the first 
And say—it is very good ! 
_ J] am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day; 
Will you love me then ’mid the falling leaves 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? > 
Is your heart an ecean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide ? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride! 
I require all things that are good and true— 
All things that a man sliould be; 
If you give this all I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me, 
If you cannot do this, a laundress, a cook, 
You can hire, with little to pay; 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 
—Anon, 


—_— 


Gladstone exerted so strong an in- 
fluence for temperance while at col- 
lege that it lasted long after he 
graduated. Cardinal Manning said 
there was less wine drunk at Oxford 
- during the forties than there would 

have been if Gladstone had not been 


there in the thirties. He despised 


coarse stories, and would not let 
them be told in his presence. In 
this Gladstone was like General 
Grant. It is related of Grant that 
an officer once came into a room full 
of military men, exclaiming, “Boys, I 
have such a good story for you! 
There are no ladies present, I believe ?” 
“No,” said Grant curtly; “ but please 
to remember that there are gentle- 
men present.” The story was not 
told. 


7 — 


The secular press which issues a 
Sunday edition is,and must of neces- 
sity be, against the Christian Sab- 
bath. It must resist every effort to 
conserve the Sabbath. It must, and 
it does, use all its influence to remove 
laws from the statute book which 
protect the Sabbath. The logical 
position of the Sunday papers, and 
the logical sequence of their tolera- 
tion by our communities, is the com- 
plete secularization of the holy day. 
—[Rev. W. J. Robinson. 


I am satisfied that the day is com- 
ing when in our church, and in all 
churches of the world, we shall look 
chiefly to the conversion of children, 
and as a comparatively rare instance 
to the conversion of those in mature 
years.—/[ Bishop Simpson. 


Czesar’s wife—You seem ill at ease, 
my lord. What vexes you? Ceesar—I 
dreamed last night, Cornelia, that the 
American papers,1900 years from now, 
after they had got tired of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, began printing a lot of 
fake stories about me.—|[ Ex. 


Two sections of the great Russian 
railway across Siberia are now in 
operation. The aggregate of the two 
is 761 miles. The total length of 
the road i is to be 4, 000 miles. 
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** Those wounds heal ill 
That men do give themselves.” 
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- tions, or a few words of their own on 


thing for which the listening young 


—regardless of party. 


spread low before the pulpit. 


> 
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NILES. 
was mislaid by the editor, hence this 


Co 
On the morning of Palm Sunday 
the interior of our little church at 
Niles was beautiful to see. Great 
fronds of date palms stretched from 
floor to ceiling; smaller ones were’ 
against the walls and about the win- 
dows, while white banksia roses, in 
sprays eight and ten ‘feet long, had 
been placed above the organ and 


But in the evening the sight was 
even more pleasing. for among the 
palms were the different banners of 
the Christian Endeavor societies 
from the neighboring towns. The 
white lilies of Centerville, the almond 
blossoms of Alvarado, the violets of 
Warm Springs were all there with 
the wild roses of Niles. Best of all 
was the union banner brought by the 
Obristian Endeavorers from Dough- 
erty Station. It was originally a 
quiet brown affair, but had been ab- 
solutely covered with the ribbon 
badges of different societies. Dough- 
erty Station has it for this quarter, 
because of their 100 per cent attend- 
ance on the last County Convention. 

The services were opened by Mr. 
J. H. Durham of Irvington, and after 
two verses of the “Sunshine” song, re- 
sponsive reading, led by Mr. McDer- 
mott of Dougherty, and a prayer by 
Mr. Durham, senior, the Alvarado 
male quartette sang a beautiful ar- 
rangement of “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” Then the topic of the even- 
ing was announced: “Things to be 
Consecrated.” Itis hard to tell wheth- 
er Niles outdid Newark, or Centre- 
ville Niles, or Irvington all three, so 
promptly did members of all the so- 
cieties respond with verses, quota- 


the topic. In a pause between the 
responses Miss Estelle Heartt sang 
“Babylon” very effectively. Mr. Sher- 
man, the well-known President of the 
Alameda county Christian Endeavor 
Union, spoke pleasantly for a few mo- 
ments to the country folk, among 
whom, he rather patronizingly said, 
he was surprised to see so many really 
intelligent persons. Next a temper- 
ance hymn, set to the stirring music 
of the “Marseillaise,” was sung by the 
Alvarado quartette. 

But the address of the evening, the 


people will long remember their rally 
at Niles, was an address by Mr. Alex- 
ander of San Jose, ex-State President 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. 
He spoke of good citizenship—ap- 
plied Christianity, and said that what 
the Society needed was more doing, 
not more talking. He said that, 
though the politicians catered to the 
Irish-American vote and the German- 
American vote, what the Christian 


Endeavorers had to do was to poll| 


and to make effective a strong Chris- 
tian-American vote against machine 
politics and the saloon. 

It was a thoughtful set of young 
men and women that moved slowly 
out of the crowded church, and drove 
along the moonlit roads to their 
homes, many of them vowing inward- 
ly to cast a Christian vote for an hon- 
est, honorable, anti-liquor-league su- 
pervisor at the next county election 


Monday and Tuesday evenings fol- 
lowing, special services were held in 
preparation for Easter and the com- 
munion service. They were helpful 
meetings, the subject of the pastor's 
short talks being “The Atonement” 
one evening and “Prayer” the next. 
Thursday afternoon, at the usual 
prayer-meeting hour, a larger num- 
ber than usual of the church mem- 


bers were present, and the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administer- 
ed. A new member was taken into 
the church on profession of faith. 
Easter morning the church was 
prettily decorated with callas. Spe- 
cial music was led by Mrs. J. E. 
Thane, and the children took a prom- 
inent part in the services after a 
hearty Easter greeting from the pas- 
tor, Mr. Maar. As the little ones 
went home, munching the sugar eggs 
that had been provided for them, 


not only a joyful, but a solemn occa- 
Fi0N. 
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